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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 








WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


MR. HENRY M. STANLEY’S NEW WORK. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, with over a Hundred Full- - and smaller Illustrations, Two Large Maps, and 


THE CONGO 


AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE. 
A STORY OF WORK AND EXPLORATION. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, 


Author of “Through the Dark Continent,” “ How I Found Livingstone,” &c. 





In 1879 Mr. Stanley was sent to the Congo as Commander-in-Chief of the International Association 


he entered it at its m: 


eaeepee 28S outh, and a meaty | ~~? years he has been wholly employed upon the 


= six most eventful years only vague, 

e himself has not written 

pone MAW LT. ou 
But now that the first 

in fact a Great State, — 


occasion 

or his doings rr 
incorrect, and imperfect rumours have been 

—” anything 1 taend the very ‘slight information conveyed in an 


op os a his great oa by all has | pees han ppily accomplished and the i tho Gonge Py come 
tion of his Adventures, of which pa gh 0 large Volumes are the full secend. o They must ane for themerives 
—they tell the story of a plished ; of Stations 


da perilous undertaking, n and most worthily accom; 
| established at suitable pol points on the . — of the ier nearly fifteen b hundred Sahes into the very 
“ ape of new Lakes and Rivers discovered; of Coun’ Pee ore ee eae Sevens 
Spree voc ty ice; of by J covered with the finest Timber By the world ; of teemin; —e ready 

barter their manufactures; of an imm: entirely 
opened up for Coionisation, Civilisation, and Mercantile Operations ; and they mense an of X-- £.b~-— 
“ Of most disastrous 
moving accidents by Pa and field, 

of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach.” 


Now ready, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 


THE RESCUE of GREELY. By Commander W. §. Schley, U.S.N., 


ons Feet, J. RUSSELL SOLEY, U.S.N. The authoritative story of the successful search for the] 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition ” by the commander of the relief party, and Professor Soley, the 


. “A — A 4 - tale it is take WK = , Sangine. patie The narrative of Captain Schley and his literary 
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, Ready on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
A NATURALIST 8 7 ANDERIN GS in the EASTERN ARCHI- 
arra’ an ae oration — oO. 
ee ge g Society; Fellow of the Zool cal cal Society of a eae Vang of Aad 
2? stitution of a — and, ireland; auber of the Brtish Ora rnithologists’ Union. With 
B. Gibbs, and several Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth cima, Ty ne - _ a 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK OF NORTHERN TRAVEL, JUST READY. 


UNDER the RAYS of the AURORA BOREALIS: in the Land of 








the and Kvens. By Dr. SOPHUS TROMHOLT. Edited b CARL SIEWERS. 
a Year’s Sojourn and Travels in Lapland, Finlan A Narrative of 
the A Illustrated with Two at J With popular Scientific Exposition of 


150 Portraite, Views, Illustrations of 


urora Borealis. 
the Aurora Borealis, and a Map, from the Au ws otographs and Drawings. 2 vols., 


crown 8vv, price 80s. 





Now ready, 


A —_—, on FUTURE NAVAL BATTLES, and HOW to FIGHT 


THEM, and on other NAVAL SACEROAL — 
nee Range ay ECTS. By ‘Admiral Sir GEORGE ELLIOT, K.C.B. 


3 WORLD of LONDON. (La Societe de Londres.) 


___ PAUL VASILI. Translated by VERNON FOX. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
NEW WORK ON THE GREAT NORTH-WEST BY Mr. STAVELEY HILL, Q.C., M.P. 


FROM HOME to HOME: being an Account of Two » Long Vacations 


Spen’ at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. By STAVELEY HILL, Q.C. 


oodcuts and Photogravures, atte Photographs and Drawings b; Wome ee td 
y the an d Mra. Stavel 
__1 Vol. demy 8vo, price One Guinea End Edition, rnow ready. 





By Count 
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TAINE’ 
S FRE CH REVOLUTION. Vol. 3 IIl., completing the Work. 
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lL OW’'’S 


‘STANDARD NOVELS 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. each. 
(Except where otherwise stated.) 


By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Doone (Llus- 
trated Edition, 31s. 6d. 
and 35s.). 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Erema ; or, My Father’s 
Sin. 

Mary Anerley. 

Christowell: a 
moor Tale. 

Tommy Upmore. 


By William Black. 

Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Heth. 

Kilmeny. 

In Silk Attire. 

Lady Silverdale’ sSweet- 
heart. 

Sunrise. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native 
The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding 

Crowd. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 


Dart- 


By George MacDonald. 
Mary Marston. 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer, and 

other Tales. 

Orts. 
Weighed and Wanting. 


By W. Clark Russell. 

Wreck of the “‘ Grosve- 
nor.” 

John Holdsworth (Chief 
Mate). 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 

The “ Lady Maud.” 

A Sea Queen. 

Little Loo. 


By Joseph Hatton. 
Three Recruits and the 
Girls they Left Behind 
Them. 





By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups : 
a@ Novel of the Upper 
Thames. 
The Senior Partner. 
Alario Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


By Victor Hugo. 
Ninety-three. 
The History of a Crime : 
the Story of the Coup 
d@’ Etat. 


By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. 
Anne: a Novel. 
Edition.) 
For the Major (Illus- 


trated, uniform with 
the above, price 5s.). 


(Third 


By Helen Mathers, 
Authoress of ‘‘ Comin’ 
through the Rye,” 
“Cherry Ripe,” &c. 

My Lady Greensleeves. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Poganuc People: their 
Loves and Lives. 
My Wife and I. 
Old Town Folk. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 


By Lewis Wallace. 
Ben Hur: a Tale of the 
Christ. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 


By Miss Coleridge. 
An English Squire. 


By Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A. 
A Story of the Dragon- 
ades. 


By the Author of “One 
Only,” “Constantia,”’&c. 
A i Heiress in her 
Chateau. With 

Six ustrations. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON 188, Fixer Srreet, E.C. 
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O ARTISTS.—Hampstead.—For SALE, 


close to the Swiss-cottage and Fitzjohn’s-avenue, commanding 
LEASEHOLD, noble double-frouted RESIDENCE, in Elizabethan style a 
architecture, Fourteen rooms, with fines5TUDLU, facing north. Weuld be 
decorated to suit purchaser's taste. Kighty years’ lease at low ground-rent. 
Price moderate. Ur would be LET at reduced rent, £130,—Apply, ARCHI- 
TACT, 76, Fellows-road, South Hampstead, 








any ‘ 
GKETCHIN G CLUB for Amateurs.—All 

Cc i will bet 1 by Post, enabling Members ix 
all parts of the United Kingdom to share the qavantagen cenaiie. "The 
work of the year commences in June, but New Membcrs may furnish the 
June Sketch in July, Che Annual Fee fer Membership is }2s, 6d,, and the 
Entrance Fee 2s, 6d., payable in advance, Subjects for Sketching, Kules, 
&c., may be had from the Critic, F, SHERWOOD, Head Master, school of 
Art, Mansfield, 


;. 
N _ ESTABLISHED 
HOUSE, wishing to extend its literary connexion, will be glad to 
receive PROPOSALS from AUTHOKS of REPU, und others, having 
acceptable Mss, for PUBLICATION in BOUK FORM,—Address, PUB- 
LISHER, Box 1,617, SELL’s, Fleet-street, London. 











[YX PE-WRITER.— Authors’ MSS., Plays, 
Reviews, Lectures, Specifications, Mercantile and Technical Work, 


COVvIED with accuracy and despateh.—E, TIGAR, 27, Mai - 1 
Haverstock-hill, London, N.W. ae ta 


_ . Wa ‘ . hi z 
OR SALE.—TW0O very interesting MUM- 
MIES, just arrived from Egypt. Also TWENTY-FIVE BRONZE 
STATUETTES of GODS, and the ANCIENT LINEN WRAPPEK of a 
HEBREW SYNAGOGUE ROLL found at Jatfa,.—Apply, 1. 8. PANETH, 50, 
Redcliffe-road, Fulham-road, Brompton, 8.W : 


CATALOGUE. (Clearanc 











e) of SECOND- 
HAND and NEW BOOKS in Literature, Fine Arts, Folk-lore, &c., 
85 lots, free on application,—J. H. FOWLER, Bookseller, Leicester. 


NCORPORATED SOCIETY of AUTHORS. 


_—The ANNUAL REPORT of the Council is now ready, and will be 

ome pos re - eet b : of — reo For Prospectuses, Circu- 
, and other information ap to the SECRETARY, 24 

Strand,—April 28, 1885, rh aaa 


: ——— my eet 
E MORGAN wrote: ‘We still want a 
general method for magic squares.” Thi b) i 
See ** MAGIC SQUARES : Now Methaae™ Just pulnneagaeinee 
Dundee: R. 8. BARRIE, Panmure-street, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s Co Ze, 
receives TWELVE Pupils. First-class general + toe ingen _ 
P i i Schol ips, and other Examinations, 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, Fees, Steumen, 


a 


Al 
HE GREAU COLLECTION of ANTIQUE 
BRONZFS.—The SALE, by PUBLIC AUCTION, will take lace at 
PARIS, HOTEL DRUOT, from MONDAY, Ist, to TUESDAY, {ru 
SUM, at welock. . » Ist, to TUESDAY, 97x, 
or Catalogues, write to Paris: Mr. HOFFMANN, 1, Rue du Bac ; London: 
Mr, BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piecaiilly, Price of illustrated Catalogue, £2. 


RexAt SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS, 























The HUNDRED and THIRD EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.— 
L EAST.—From 10 till 6, Admission, 1s.; Catalog . “| —), PALL 





ALFRED D. Frirr, K.W.8., Sceretary, 





CARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTERSHIP, 

The Governors, under the scheme of 1880, are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the HEAD MASTEKSHIP of the above School. 

Candidates must be members of the Church of England and graduates of 
some University of the United Kingdom, and of an age of not exceeding 

ears. 

‘The School Buildings and Head Master’s Residence have recently been 
erected and are capable o' dating 250 8, including 30 board 

Candidates may obtain full printed particulars and a copy of the Scheme 
from the undersign 

Applicati 





ted 





pp ¥ y copies of Testimonials, must be sent to the 
undersigned not later than Ist JUNE NEXT, 
. STUDHOLME CARTMELL, Clerk to the Governors, 


27, Lowther-street, Carlisle, 28th April, 1585, 
[HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of PURE MATHEMATICS will become VACANT 
through the resignation of Professor Barker, at the end of the curreat 
Session. 

Candidates fur the Chair are invited to forward APPLICATIONS and 
Testimonials, addressed to the COUNCIL of the COLLEGE, uader cover to the 
Registrar, not later than MONDAY, the 1ST JUNE N&XT. 

lntormation concerning the terms and conditions ot the appointment will 
be forwarded on application to J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.V., Priucipal of the 
College. HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


tee OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of ANATOMY has become VACANT through the 
death of Professor Morrison Watson. 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward APPLICATIONS and 
TESTIMONIALS addressed to the COUNCIL of the COLLEGE, uuder cover 
to the Kegistrar, not later than MONDAY, the ist JUNE NEXT, 

‘Lhe Professor will be expected to enter upon his duties on the ist October 
next, 

Information concerning the terms and conditions of theappointment will 
be forwarded on application to J. G, GEEENWOOD, LL.V., Principal of the 
College. HENRY W. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


OWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY), 

















THIRTEEN ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS and SCIIOLARSHIPS, varying 
in value from £12 to £50 per annum, are offered for award in Classics, 
Mathematics, aud English, at the commencement o* the Session 1885-6, 

Also ONE ENTRANCE MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £100, 

For Prospectus apply to HENRY WM, HOLDER, M.A., Kegistrar, 
Manchester, 


yic TORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (FACULTY of MEDICINE) 
and the PRELIMINARY EXAMINAILION (FACULTIES of ARTS, SCIENCE 
and LAW) will begin on THURSDAY, the 11TH of JUNE, at 2 P.M. 

Candid for the Ent @ kxamination in Arts, if not Matriculated, 
must produce a letter of recommendation from their last Instructor and pay ‘ 
afee of £1. Candidaies for the Preliminary Examination must Matricuiate 
before the E i The Matriculation Kee is $2, and includes the 
Examination Fee, 

FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE.—The INTERMEDIATE and 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS for DEGREES wit begin on JUNE 11TH, a8 above, 

FACULTY of LAW.—The INTEKMEDIATE and &:NAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS for DEGREES will Lezin on MONDAY, JULY 20TH, at 10 a.m. 

FACULTY of MEDICINE,—The PRELIMINAKY EXAMINATION in 
SCIENCE and the INTEKMEDIATE M.B. EXAMINATION will begin on 
MONDAY, JULY 20TH, and the Fikst PART of the FINAL M.B, EXAMI. 
NATION wiil begin ou FRIDA}, JULY 17TH, at luv A.M, 

Further information as to these Examinatious can be ebtained from the 
Registrar. 


‘Manchester, May, 1885, 
He YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The CAVENDISH PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSICS will become VACANT 
by the resignation of Professor Kticker, M.A., F.K.8., on the 30th September 
next, Stipend £3. 0, with two-thirds of the Fees, Candidates are invited to 
forward APPLICATIONS and Testimonials not later than JUNE Ist. 

Further information will be supplied on application to the SECRETARY, 


(JORPORATION of LIVERPOOL. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER-COLOURS, + 
The above Exhibition will be OPENED in the WALKER ART 
GALLERY, on MONDAY, *EPTEMBER 7TH, 1885. 
RECEIVING DAYS, AU@UST IST to 12TH, inclusive. 
Forms and all information may be obtained on application to 


at DE ALL, Comme 


t OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


11, Chandos-street, Cav jvare, W. 


THURSDAY, 2istT MAY, at 8 P.M. 

Mr. C, A, FYFFE, M.A., V.-P.R,Hist.S., will read a Paper on ‘* THE 
ESTABLISHMENT of GREEK INDEPENDENCE, with especial Reference 
to the POLICY of ENGLAND and RUSSIA at that EPOCH.” al 

P. EDWARD DOVE, Secretary, 











ALFRED T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 

















1 ECTURES.—Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON. 


(Author of “* Our Early English Literature”), Lecturer, University, 
Durham, is arranging with Literary Societies for his PUBLIC LECTURES 
aa ENGLISH LITERATURE, &c., 


next Winter. Syllabus with I on 
** Dr. Clarke Robioson has earned a very high rep by his 
of his subjects, and the highest testimony has been borne to his ability.” 


“*The lecture was a great treat.”—Liverpool Mercury, Nov. 7th, 1882, 


Just Our. 
INTRODUCTION TO 
OUR EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Dr. W. CLARKE ROBINSON, M.A., 
Lecturer in the University of Durham. 


__Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
ARODIES.—PARODIES.— PARODIES. 


—See HAMILTON’s COLLECTION of PARODIES, published 
Monthly, price Sixpence. Hundreds of Scarce and Amusing Parodies on 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Tom tlood, Bret Harte, E. A. Poe, Wolfe’s Ode on 
Sir John Moore, and “* My Mother.” Parodies on “*To be, or not to be” 
will follow. —REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand : GILBERT & FIELD, Grace- 

; church-street aud Moorgate-street, E.C. ; and all Booksellers. 














ORY & SUCCESS. 


OF. OISETTE. 


FEYEIQLOGIDAL MEMORY. 
Art of Never Forgetting. 
Wholly unlike mnemonics, 


OISETTE. 

LOST MEMORIES RESTORED. 
The worst made good, 

And the best better. 


OISETTE. 
CURE OF MIND WANDERING. 
Any book learned 


POF. # 
In one 


spectus post-free, giving opinions of Mr, 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
and others who have studied the system. 

A Day Claas in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-Wanéering every Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 3 P.M. An Evening Class 
every Tuesday, Thursday. Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at8 p.m. Great-inducements to Correspondence 
Classes in above in all parts of the world. Lectures in 
Families of the Nobility. Also Private Lessons by 
Post and by Personal Instruction. 

Professor LOISETTE, 87, NEW OxrorD STREET 

(opposite Mudie's),LOonDoN, W.C. be 


GORDON ANECDOTES. 1s. 6d. _ 
(JORDON ANECDOTES. “1s. 64. 
(ORDON ANECDOTES. “1s. 64. 
(JORDON ANECDOTES. 1s. 64. 


ME 
Pps 





PROF. L 














GORDON ANECDOTES. 1s. 6d. 
(GORDON ANECDOTES. 1s. 6d. 
: 1s. 6d. 


(JORDON ANECDOTES. 
Now ready, 1s. 64., cloth boards. 


A Sketch of the Career, with Illustrations of the Character, of 
Charles George Gordon, R.E. 2 
By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of the “ Leisure Hour.” 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London; and of all Booksellers. 


\ \ TILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES, calied the PENTATEUCH, printed A.D. 1530. Ke- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew’s Bible of 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
This Edition of the First English T of the Pi 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made from the 
Lennox Library, New York, 
The Edition is limited to 500 copies, 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s. 6d. 
London: 8S. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 
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AUTOTYPE. 
AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direet on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions ; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches ; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


and is largely wy ed by the Trustees vf the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical. 
Antiquarian and other Learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers, 





“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first bricfly 
described, affords many advantages for certain purposes of Rook Il'ustra~ 
tions, the chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, as compared with 
any kind of engraving. considerable economy in the preperation of snail 
editions. A photographic or other portrait, a photograph of any o' ject, #0 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copied precisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without the possibility of any in- 
accuracy from the work of iutermediate persons,”—Zimes, April 17¢h, 1879. 


To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visit 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 





“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.” With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 
address. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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GHOSTS EXPLAINED, 


WHATISTHEFOURTHDIMENSION?Cr.8vo,18. 
WHATISTHEFOURTHDIMENSION ?Cr. 8vo, 18. 
WHATISTHEFOURTHDIMENSION ?Cr.8vo,1S. 
WHATISTHEFOURTHDIMENSION ?Cr.8vo,18. 
WHATISTHEFOURTHDIMENSION ?Cr.8vo,1S. 
WHATISTHEFOURTHDIMENSION ?Cr.8vo, 15S. 
WHATISTHEFOURTHDIMENSION ?Cr.8vo,1S. 
WHATISTHEFOURTHDIMENSION ?Cr.8vo,18. 
WHATISTHEFOURTHDIMENSION?Cr.8vo,18. 
Mr. Hinton brings us, panting but delighted, to at least a momentary 
faith in the Fourth Dimension, anv upon the eyeof this faith there opens 
‘a vista of interesting problems..... Kxhibits a boldness of speculation 
and a power of conceiving and expressing even the inconceivable which 
youses one’s faculties like a tonic.” —PALL MALL, 
FOREWARNED!BYE.M.ABDY-WILLIAMS.1S. 
FOREWARNED!BYE.M.ABDY-WILLIAMS.1S. 
FOREWARNED!BYE.M.ABDY-WILLIAMS.IS. 
FOREWARNED!BYE.M.ABDY-WILLIAMS.1S. 
FOREWARNED!BYE.M.ABDY-WILLIAMS. IS. 
FOREWARNED!BYE.M.ABDY-WILLIAMS.1S. 
FOREWARNED!BYE.M.ABDY-WILLIAMS.IS. 
FOREWARNED!BYE.M.ABDY-WILLIAMS.IS. 
FOREWARNED!BYE.M.ABDY-WILLIAMS.1S. 
“Tf there be any reader who can take it up at the beginning of the 


and go to bed before the terrible Forewarning has been realised, 
Seton te not for them.”—PaLL MALL. 


THEMARCHOFTHESTRIKERS.BYBEVAN.1S. 
THEMARCHOFTHESTRIKERS. BYBEVAN. IS. 
THEMARCHOFTHESTRIKERS.BYBEVAN.1S. 
THEMARCHOFTHESTRIKERS.BYBEVAN.1S. 
THEMARCHOFTHESTRIKERS.BYBEVAN.1S. 
THEMARCHOFTHESTRIKERS.BYBEVAN. 1S. 
THEMARCHOFTHESTRIKERS.BY BEVAN. 1S. 
THEMARCHOFTHESTRIKERS.BYBEVAN.1S. 
THEMARCHOFTHESTRIKERS.BYBEVAN.1S. 


“ 4 dramatised version would find immediate favour, while the Fight 
between the Strikers and the Troops wou d bring the house down.” 
KNOWLEDGE. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO,, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M,S. 
“CHALLENGER.” 

Now rea¢y, “* The Narrative (Vol. I.) of the Cruise,” with a General Account 
of the Scientific Results of the Kxpedition. By 8taff-Commapder TIZarpD, 
H. N. MOSELEY, J. Y. BUCHANAN, and JOHN MURRAY, Members of the 
Expedition, In 2 parts, price £6 16s, 6d. 

*,* This Work, which is complete in itself, is profusely I!ustrated with 

Chromo-lithographic and Photographic Plates, Maps, Diagrams, Woodcuts, 

and a Jarge Buthymetic Chart of the World, 


REPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS 


of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. **CHALLENGER” during the YEARS 

1873-6, under the Command of Captain G, S. NARES, R.N., F..S., and 

Captain F. T. THOMSON, R.N. Prepared under the superintendence of 

the late Sir C. W. THOMSON, F.R.S., and now ef JOHN MURRAY, one of the 

Naturalists of the Expedition. 

Printed for H.M. Stati y-office: published by Order of H.M. Govern. 
ment : sold by LONGMANS & CO.; JOHN MURRAY; MACMILLAN & Co., 
SIMPKIN & CO., TRUBNER & CO., E. STANFORD, J. . POTTER, and 
KEGAN PaULt & Co., London; A. & C, BLACK and DOUGLAS and FouLis, 
Edinburgh ; and by A. THOM and Co., and HODGES, FieGis and Co., 
Dublin. 














Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


ROF.SCHRADER.—THE CUNEIFORM 


INSCRIPTIONS and the OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr. EBERH 
°CHRADER, Professor of Oriental Languages, University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the Second Enlarged German Edition, with Additions by the 
Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. OWEN ©. WHITEHOUSE, M.A., 
Pr -ssor of Hebrew, Cheshunt College. Vol. 1. With a Mep. 

This Volume forms part of the ‘* Theological Translation Fund Library.” 
7s. per vol, to ‘ib 





THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1885. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


ROF. PFLEIDERER.—LECTURES on 


the INFLUENCE of the APOSTLE PAUL on the DEVELOPMENT 
of CHRISTIANITY. By O. PFLEIDEKER, D.D,, Professor of Theology, 
University of Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, . 





Feap. 8vo, Is. ; cloth, ls, 6d, 


THE RED CARDINAL. By Frances 


ELLIOT, Author of “ Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. Being 
Vol. V. of ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY, 


The Four Firet Vols. are— 
CALLED BACK. By HuGH Conwary ., oo Vel, 
BROWN-EYES, By MAY COMMELIN.. << «> 
DARK DAYS. By Huen Conwar ee oo (@ ML 


FORT MINSTER, M.P. By SirE.J.RezD,M.P. ,, IV. 


HE TINTED VENUS: a Farcical 


Romance, By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vicé V ” &e, 
Vol. VI., will be issued inJune, * 5S jt it, mad ci 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
And Railway Bookstalls. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 
A COMMENTARY onthe FIRST EPISTLE 
to the CORINTHIANS. 


By THOMAS CHARLES EDWARDS, M.A., Oron., 
Principal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwith, 


“A Commentator of the first class, whose work bears to be ju by 
the highest standard, if indeed it does not even raise the dew > 
ee getical work is measured....it will speedily take its place as 

e aid to the und ling of this part of Scripture.” 
wm 4 The Expositor. 

6s rank among the five or six commentaries of nt val 
which this generation has produced.”—The aa. ” 





London: HAMILTON, ADAxS, & CO., 32, Paternoster-row. 








VERE FOSTER'S NEW WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 


Just published, in Six Parts, 4to, 1s. each; or in 1 vol., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ADVANCED STUDIES IN FLOWER PAINTING. 
By ADA HANBURY. 
Twelve beautifully finished Examples in Colours, and numerous Outlines in Pencil. 





With a Description of each Flower, and full Instructions for Drawing and Painting by 
BLANCHE HANBURY. 





. RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PAINTING for BEGINNERS. |SIMPLE LESSONS in MARINE 


First Stage. Teaching the Use of One Colour. | PAINTING. Twelve Facsimiles of Original 
Ten Facsimiles of Original Studies in Sepia, by J. | Water-Colour Sketches. By EDWARD DUNCAN. 
CALLOW, and numerous Illustrations in Pencil, | With numerous Illustrations in Pencil, and Prac- 
with easy Instructions. In Three Parts, 4to, 6d. | tical Instructions. In Four Parts, 4to, 6d. each; or 
each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. 1 vol., cloth, 3s, 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. STUDIES of TREES, in Pencil and 


: . in Water Colours. By J.NEEDHAM. Eighteen 
Gooma, Face. reeckin the ee - oom Oglanrs. Examples in Colours, and Thirty-three Drawings 
Fa L, pnt oO = a Til olour Draw- in Pencil. With Descriptions of the Trees, and full 
Ponti yith as cractd ~ ae * i ey in Instructions. In Eight Parts, 4to, 1s. each; or 
al, y instructions. In Six Parts, 6d. First Series, cloth, 5s.; Second Series, cloth, 5s. 
3 or 1 vol., cloth, 4s. ; 


SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER | 45%, ST UDIZS in WATER- 


COLOUR PAINTING. By R. P. LFITCH and J. 
PAINTING. Eight Facsimiles of Original Water- CALLOW. Nine Plates executed in Neutral Tints. 
Colour Drawings, and numerous Outline Drawings With full Instructions for Drawing each Subject, 
of Flowers, after various Artists. With full In- 


and for Sketching from Nature. In ‘Three Parts, 
structions. In Four Parts, 4to, 6d. each; or 1 vol., Ato, 18. 6d. each; or 1 vol, cloth, 6s. 
cloth, 3s. 


SKETCHES in WATER COLOURS. 
SIMPLE LESSONS inLANDSCAPE 


By T. M. RICHARDSON, R. P. LEITCH, J. A. 

HOUSTON. T. L. ROWBOTHAM, IE. DUNCAN, 

PAINTING. Eight Facsimiles of Original Water- and J. NEEDHAM. Nine Plates executed in 

Colour Drawings, and Thirty Vignettes, after Colours. With full Instructions for Drawing each 

various Artists. With full Instructions. In Four Subject. In Three Parts, 4to, 1s. 6d. each; or 1 
Parts, 4to, 6d, each; or 1 vol., cloth, 3s. vol., cloth, 6s. 

















Lonpvon: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anv 50, Otp Batzey. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


LANDSCAPB. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of “ Etching and Etchers,”’ ‘*The Graphic Arts,” &c. 
Columbier 8vo, with Fifty Dlustrations, Five Guineas. 

Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, Ten Guineas. 


“The most important contribution made in England to the literature of the fine arts since ‘Modern 
Painters’ was concluded exactly a quarter of a century ago.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Essex Srreetr, Srranp; anp att BooksELuers. 


This day is published, 8vo, Maps and Plates, 18s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 


An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement in Queensland, 
New South Wales, and Victoria, 


By the Hon. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON. 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & C©O., 13, Warertoo Prace. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Large post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s, éd. 


ACROSS AFRICA, 


By VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, C.B., D.C,L., 
Commander Royal Navy, Gold Medalist Royal Geographical Society, &c. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NEW EDITION, with New and Original Matter, and Ccrrectel Map. 





Lonpon: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Furer Srreet, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS, 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


M. D, BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 


PARTE. By his PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by Col. R. W. 
PHIPPS. In 8 vols., demy 8vo, with Map and 
Thirty-six Illustrations, except two, on Steel, 42s. 
“The publishers have been rightly advised in pub- 
lishing a new edition of De Bourrienne’s famous 
‘Memoirs of Napoleon.’ They have certainly spared no 
pains in making it a good one. Beautifully printed and 
adorned with fine portraits. these volumes merit a place 
in every lib: , for their intrinsic excellence is un- 
mistakable....... e ‘Memoirs’ in their present form 
may be regarded as no less trustworthy n —- 
Of the private habits of Napoleon, and of his antitheti- 
cally mixed spirit, no better account is conceivable. He 
lives again in these pages.”’—St. James’s Gasette. 





LETTERS from HELL. Edited by 
Dr. G AL 


. GEORGE MACDONALD. 





By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


A NEW BOOK of SPORTS: Out- 


door and In-door. Reprinted from the “Saturday 
KReview.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘“‘Written in the scholarly fashion that generally 
marks our contemporary’s articles, and bring out the 
knowledge of the historian and antiq » a8 well as 
of the sportsman,’”’— Field. is 





n1vol., crown 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 


1857—1864. Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY 
RICHARDS. Third Edition. 

‘*We may say at once that a better book of its kind 
we have never seen.” —Spectator. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. In2vols., 


crown 8vo. (Now ready. 
a NEW WRITER. 


ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “PATTY.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs, K. S. Macquoid, 


Author of “‘ Hester Kirton,” &c. 3 vols. 

“* Louisa’ is a very de'icate and clever study of 
character. The story is told very quietly throughout, 
and the tragic close is artistically lea up to bya gradual 
deepening of feeling in all concerned.” — Guardian. 








GOl AUTHOR of ** FOOLS of FORTUNE.” 

A GOOD HATER. By Frederick 
BOTLE, Author of “‘The Golden Prime,” &c. In 
3 Vols. 

“The scene of this novel is laid largely in India, and 
Mr. Boyle is, of course, peculiarly in his element in 
treating of camp life in Afghunistan; but he also takes 
us to London and the provinces, and paints each con- 
dition of life as —— as the other. Although so 
able an essayist as Mr. Boyle might have been par- 
doned had he permitted his descriptive writing to 
preponderate, such is not the case, as there is plenty 
of bright and natural dialogue to add to the interest of 
his clever work.” —Society. 





By the AUTHOR of “ LOVE the DEBT,” &c. 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By 
BASIL, Author of “‘A Drawn pean’ b ood = _ 





NEW ADDITION TO 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Ready this day, at all Booksellers’. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith,” “Susan 
Drummond,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. In 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 





By FRANK BUCKLAND. 
In 4 vols., 14s.; or separately, 3s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 


TORY. By FRANK BUOKLAND. 
—. - With Illustrations. All the sa 
, 14s. 


“Most fascinating works on natural history.” 
_ Morning Post. 





RtcHarp Banrizy & Son New Burlingto 
R 2 D n-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, , 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 
THE REAL SHELLEY: New 


Views OF THE PogT’s Livz. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of * The Real Lord Byron,” “* A Book about Doctors,” “‘ A Book 
about Lawyers,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. (Next week. 


WOMEN of EUROPE in the FIF- 


TEENTH and SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. By Mrs. NAPIER 
HIGGINS, Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, 30s, 

“* These volumes contain biographies, sometimes of considerable length, 
of women more or less direetly connected with the history of Scandina’ 
Germany, Hungary, Russia, Lithuania, and Poland during the fifteenth a: 
sixteenth centuries. The work is likely to be of permanent value to the 
students of history.”—Morning Post. 


ON the TRACK of the CRESCENT: 


ERRATIC NOTES from the PI to PESTH. By r E.C, 
JOHNSON, M.A.L, F.R. Hist.S., &c. With Map and upwards of Fifty 
Illustrations by the Author, 1 vol.,demy 8vo, 15s, 
“The author of this bright, pl volume p keen power of 
observation and vivid appreciation of animate and inanimate beauty. It 
will brighten hours for many readers who will only follow the track of the 
Crescent through its pages and its numerous illustrations.”— Morning Post. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 
NETAGE for 1885. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty, 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-fourth Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 

with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of a 


COUNTRY DOCTOR. Mrs, JOHN KENT SPENDER, 
Author of “‘ Godwyn’s Ordeal,” &c. 3 vols. 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. 


ROBINSON, Author of ** Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols, 

“This novel is Kable for i ity, vigour, and pathos; it is not 
without touches of humour, and romance has seldom presented so noble and 
80 affecting a picture of courage and self-sacrifice as that in which Lydia, 
who acted the part of mother to her two half-sisters, is the foremost 
figure,” —St. James's Gazette. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ** We Two,” ** Donovan,” &c. SECOND EDITION, 














hy 


3 vols. 
“In this novel the narrative is i ing, the 
drawn, and the picture of the time is spirited and 
** An excellent novel. It has a good plot, a hero who acts and suffers 
heroically, two — nice heroines, and a good number of well-drawn 


BETWIXT MY LOVE and ME. 


By _—— of “*A GOLDEN BAR,” ‘**CHRISCINA NORTH,” 
c. 2 vols. 

“* Betwixt My Love and Me’ is a book that one finds oneself reading with 
much more interest than most books of its clas*, and this is the fina; 
and infallible test of narrative faculty ina novelist.”—Saturday Review, 


A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady Hope, 


roger 2 ee Estella,” &c. 3 vols. 
On the whole this novel msy pronounced in a high sens: 
pleasant one, and can in this, as in ether respects, be recommended.” van 


LESTER'S SECRET. By Mary 


CECIL HAY, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c msy 
EDITION. 3 vols. ’ » SECOND 


MADAME de PRESNEL. B 


E, FRANCES POYNTER, Author of ** My Little Lady,” &c. 2 vols, 
UNIFORM SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS, eum 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author 


of **Donovan,” &c, 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of “* We Two,” 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete tn | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), bound, andillustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER 
RKET FOSttR, TENNIEL, J. LASLETT POTT : 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

Sam Slick’s Nature and Human) Barbara’s History. By Amelia B, 
Life of trv 

fe of Irving. By Mrs. O01 . 
= Church. “By FW. Robineons 

stian’s Mistake. Bythe A 

of * John Halifax.’ yinesbioeanse 
AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 


Agnes, | vy 3 ae. Ouphant. 

oble ic. the Auth 

‘John Halifax.’ d ates 

Dixon's New Amorica. 

Robert gre By George Mac- 
om. 


qbonald, Lt. ‘ 

© Woman’s Kin By the 

Authorof ‘John Halifax.’ d 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By G, 
W. Dasent, D.C.L. 

David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 





are all well- 
"~ Ath 





Nature. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent and the Cross. By 
Eliot Warburton. 

Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. 

A Woman’s Thoughts § about 
Women. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Sam Slick's Wise Saws. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 

A Life for a Life. By the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 


The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs.| Donald, LL.D. 

Oliphant. A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
The Englishwoman in Italy. By} ‘John Halifax.’ 

Mrs. Gretton. Hannah. By the Author of * John 
Nothing New. By the Author of| Halifax.’ 

‘John Halifax.’ Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 


Froer’s Lifeof Jeanned’Albret, 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires, 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 

Studies from Life, By the Author of 


The Unkind Word. By the Auth 
ates Halifax.’ ‘ _— 
sein June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
* one Lady. By E. cumes 
oynter. 


*John Halifax. Phobe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Grandmother's Money. By F. W.| Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Robinson. Professor C. D. Yonge 


Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 

Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
ot * John Halifax.’ 

Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 

St, Olave’s. By the Author of 
* Janita’s 

Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. 


a some. By George MacDonald, 
Young Mrs, Jariine. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 
— Brackenbury. By Amelia B, 
wi 


It was a Lover and his Lass. By 





Norton. | _ Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s American Humonr. | Jeaffreson’s Real Lord Byron. 


| Hurst & Bracrerr, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





DAVID DOUGLAS. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY TERCENTENARY, 
“QUASI CURSORES.” 


PORTRAITS of the HIGH OFFICERS 


AND 
PROFESSORS of the UNIVERSITY 


of EDINBURGH. 
Drawn and Etched by WILLIAM HOLE, A.R.A.S. 
The book is printed on beautiful hand-made paper, 
with rough edges. It contains 45 Plates (64 Portraits), 
with Biographical Notices of all the present Incumbents. 
The impression is strictly limited. 
Quarto Edition (750 Copies only for sale), £2 10s. 
Folio Edition, Japan Proofs (.00 Copies only for 
sale), £5 10s. 
* A work of great value and of high artistic merit not merely in respect 
of the portraits, but also in respect of the typography, the paper, the binw. 
ing, and the general get up the volume..,..1i does credit to the 


resources of Edinburgh, both as a seat of learning and as a centre of literary 
production on its hanical side,” — Times. 


Just published, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, price 21s. 
ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES 


ON SOME OF 


THE ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. 
With other ye a relating to Lape ye a Remains 


on the 
By THOMAS 8. MUIR, 
Author of “ Characteristics of Church Architecture,” &c, 


Now ready, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 18s. 
LETTERS and JOURNALS of 


MRS. CALDERWOOD, of POLTON, 
From England, Holland, and the Low Countries in 175¢. 
Edited by ALEXANDER FERGUSSON, Lieut.-Col., 
Author of “ Henry Erskine and his Kinsfolk.” 

“* A Scottish lady tells her daughter in familiar letters, but intended for 
the cirele of her friends, the narrative of her travels....with the caurm of 
vivid description which makes her letters as much worth reading now us 
they were when written one hundred years ago.”—Scotsman. 











Now ready, in 1 vol., small demy 8vo, price 12s. 
THE DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE 


ALIGHIERI—THE INFERNO. 
A Translation in Terza Rima, with Notes and Introduc- 
tory Essay by JAMES ROMANES SIBBA JD. 
With an Engraving after Giotto’s Portrait. 


“Mr, Sibbald is inly to be gratulated on having produce a 
translation which would probably give an English reader a better conc: )- 
tion of the nature of the original m, having regard both to its matter 
and by > in combination, than any other English translation yet pub- 
lished.” —. L 


Now ready, in 1 vol., small 4to, price 15s. 
TWELVE SKETCHES of SCENERY and 
ANTIQUITIES on the LINE of the GREAT 
NORTH of SCOTLAND RAILWAY. 
By GEORGE REID, R.S.A. 


With Illustrative Letterpress by W. Fergusson, of 
Kinmundy. 


THE RHIND LECTURES. 


SCOTLAND in PAGAN TIMES—THE 
IRON AGE. By Dr. JOSEPH ANDERSON. In 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 12s , with Illustrations. 


SCOTLAND in EARLY CHRISTIAN 
TIMES. By Dr. JOSEPH ANDERSON. First 
and Second Series. In demy 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 12s. each. 


THE PAST in the PRESENT—WHAT is 
By ARTHUR MITCHELL, 
M.D., LL.D., orga to the Society of Anti- 

uaries of Scotland. 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 148 
Woodeuts, 15s. 


ANCIENT SCOTTISH LAKE DWEL- 
LINGS, or CRANNOGS. With Supplementary 
Chapter on Remains of Lake Dwellings in England. 
By ROBERT MUNRO, M.D. In 1 vol., demy svo, 
profusely Illustrated, 21s. 


Just published, in 1 vol., royal 8vo, price 21s. 
THE DANDIE DINMONT TERRIER: 
Its History and Characteristics. 

Compiled from the most Authentic Sources. 

By CHARLES COOK. 


Illustrated by Portraits LAatinte Specimens of the Pure 
Breed, Drawn and Etched by W. Hole, A.R.S.A. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 2!s. 


MODERN HORSEMANSHIP: 
A NEW METHOD of TEACHING RIDING and 
TRAINING, by means of Instantaneous Photo- 
graphs from the Life. By E. L. ANDERSON. 


“ 4 master of the craft.”—I lustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
= ical and lished h The fact is obvious from 


Ap nd very P 
his book.”—Saturday Review. 


Edinburgh: Daviv Dovexas; and all Booksellers. 
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LITERATURE. 


Women of Europe in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. Vols. I. and II. By Mrs. 
Napier Higgins. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Turse two volumes are the first instalment 
of a gigantic work. They comprise only 
Northern and Central Europe during the first 
half of the fifteenth century—a separate 
series of volumes being contemplated for each 
half-century. The next volume will treat of 
Southern Europe in the same period, after 
which the writer ‘“‘ proposes to deal with 
England, France, and the Netherlands”— 
probably, nay necessarily, in not less than 
two more. This gives us five volumes of five 
hundred large, closely-printed pages for the 
first period, and twenty for the whole work. 
The courage, the energy, the self-devotion, 
involved in such an elephantine project are 
worthy of praise in these days of manuals 
and primers. 

But cut bono? For answer let us criticise the 
Preface as the spokesman of the book, which, 
it says, is going ‘‘to fill a void in the records 
of humanity.” But is it a void? Is it 
worth filling ? Can it be filled? ‘ Although 
women form one-half of the human race, they 
are all but ignored in general history;” and 
if not, ‘‘the mode and measure of their recog- 
nition is seldom satisfactory.” But history 
only ignores women in those periods when, 
through their subjection, they have little of 
the making and shaping of events. When- 
ever women—from Jeanne d’Arc to Anne 
d’ Autriche—come to the front, trust them and 
their sisters to force their claims on history. 
The very scantiness and vagueness of Mrs. Hig- 
gins’s materials are significant. Again, she com- 
plains that hitherto history mainly deals with 
“Queens regnant or ladies of exalted rank,” 
except in the case of royal mistresses and 
other “‘ persons of doubtful reputation,” which 
fact “has a detrimental effect on morals, 
because it tends to a low and unjust estimate 
of women.” Without refuting this chimerical 
notion, I will only point out that of the 
thirty-eight women here recorded, positively 
all but five or six are queens and princesses 
either regnant or consort. And what are the 
exceptions? First, we have the jilted fiancée 
of on of Norway, and rival of Queen 

Elizabeth (whom, by the way, 
Mrs. Higgins most plausibly proves to have 
ended as Abbess of Elten, near Emmerich) ; 
but was she not daughter of Gerard the 
Great, the powerful Duke of Holstein? The 
Diarium Wadstenense, among other sources, 
has yielded some useful details about cloister 
life in Sweden in connection with two abbesses 
of the royal monastery of Wadstena—both 
friends of Queen Margaret—Ingegerd, grand- 
daughter of St. Bridget, a lady of almost 
mg birth, and her successor, Ingeborga, 
Who was daughter of the Duke of Sleswig. 








In passing, we may note that the order of 
St. Bridget (the Brigittines had daughter 
houses in Esthonia and Denmark, as also 
Sion in England, and the Paradisus of 
Tuscany) was governed by women. The 
Monks of Wadstena were ruled by the Abbess 
through the Confessor-General. Next we 
have a curious paper on Hedwig, of Poland— 
a daughter of Casimir the Great, whose fate 
is never recorded. Most ingeniously, and 
with some plausibility, Mrs. Higgins traces 
her to the harem of Bajazet, and, possibly, to 
a final home in Aragon. So she is both royal 
and a mistress—of a Paynim Soldan too. 
Five pages, mainly founded on Snowe’s 
Legends of the Rhine, are devoted to Anna, 
Countess of Katzenellenbogen, but she was 
a princess of Wirtemberg. There remain 
only the short history or legend of ‘‘ Agnes 
Bernauer, the Honoured and Honourable 
Lady” (a title strangely conceded to such a 
‘doubtful reputation ”’), mistress of Albert of 
Bavaria, and a bath-girl, like poor Wenzel’s 
Susanna; and two other heroines of romance 
and song—Margaret of Schwangau and 
‘¢ Dame Hausmann in Hall,” the two women 
who figure in the well-known story of Oswald 
of Wolkenstein. 

Such are the exceptions, and such their 
value. Now, the author fairly owns that 
in this early series she is thrown back upon 
royal lives by dearth of material, but thinks 
that the mixture of domestic incident and 
public events will make the lives of obscure 
queens more interesting than those of their 
equally insignificant husbands—which brings 
me to the central phenomenon of the book. 
In plain truth, Mrs. Higgins has unconsciously 
conceived the astounding design of writing 
the history of Europe, and nothing less, 
grouping it, not round the kings, but round 
their wives and daughters. Now, fifteenth 
century writers think otherwise: they make 
the men their central figures—paint their 
portraits, physical and moral, weave together 
their private and their public careers, and 
help us to know them fairly well; the ladies 
(except real queens, like Margaret of Den- 
mark) they leave to the clerical panygyrists. 
And they are right in the main. Kings 
made the history, or were made by it; their 
wives had only to bring dowries, live dis- 
creetly, and die piously. Whatis the result? 
Our author, with all her surprising in- 
dustry, is at a dead loss for material. The 
historians seldom mention her queens except 
in genealogical explanations, or in connec- 
tion with disputes about the dowry. They 
figure, of course, in the conventional descrip- 
tion of the wedding, coronation, funeral, 
and other pageantry, but as mere puppets. 
Indeed, I am free to confess that in 
spite of some special knowledge of the 
history of central Europe in this period, I 
am utterly surprised that Mrs. Higgins could 
find no more to say about the women whose 
names at least are so familiar—that in fact 
the little one knew already about them is 
almost all that can be known. Yet, so far as 
printed authorities go—for to venture on 
MSS. in so wide a field was hopeless—I 
believe she has left no stone unturned: her 
lists of authorities are indeed formidable. 
What has she really done? She has simply 
written the reigns of certain kings pretty 
much as they have been written before, except 





that in the pursuit of her chimera she gives 
undue, unhistorical importance to the few 
events with which the queens have any re- 
corded connexion. As to those with which they 
havenone, by incessant,even wearisome, sugges- 
tion, insinuation, speculation, aspiration, she 
pleads that they ought to have a great deal. 
As she progresses, and the futility of her 
task unconsciously closes round her, her sdée 
fice becomes a monomania. Her queens are 
all excellent, humanitarian, nineteenth-cen- 
tury ladies, who must (plague upon those 
stupid male chroniclers!) have made more stir 
in the world somehow. So, if the king does 
well, no doubt it was all along of the influ- 
ence of his admirable Sophia; if he does ill, 
see what came of not following the advice of 
his inestimable Barbara; and oh! how it 
must have pained her gentle nature! He 
takes part in some stirring event, some striking 
scene, some state pageant. True, Elizabeth 
is somehow not mentioned ; but let us suppose 
she was there, and so describe it. An ob- 
scurity, a difficulty, occurs; supply the lost 
factor of history—the queen solve by 
the influence of Anna. Of this fantastic 
historical method, the so-called life of Sophia 
of Bavaria (104 pages long) is the best 
example. All the real facts about her 
might fill a page—the incorrect gossip and 
Protestant legend perhaps two more. It is 
significant of this female landmark of history 
that her birth has been variously dated within 
a period of fifteen, and her marriage of ten, 
years. Of her character (beyond the usual 
panegyrics), of her most eventful life, curi- 
ously little is recorded, why I can hardly 
say. So Mrs. Higgins writes the life and 
reign of Wenzel, and the story ef Huss, con- 
tinuing her Hussite and Bohemian history in 
the succeeding so-called life—that of Barbara 
of Cilly. Sophia’s name is dragged in at 
every page on some colourable pretence— 
what Sophia must have thought of this, how 
that must have grieved her, how she must 
have seen this, and even how she certainly 
could not have seen that, and so on. Alas! 
there is one real, solid, little fact—Huss in 
his days of Court favour was appointed Con- 
fessor to the Queen. But this may mean 
very little—a mere official connexion. Beyond 
this, Mrs. Higgins fails to show any further 
intercourse or sympathy between them, the 
three references in his numerous letters being 
slight and distant. But on this one fact she 
rears a vast structure. The story of Huss is 
told, with this lay figure of Sophia as a sort 
of chorus, whose sentiments and sympathies 
were as important as those of the tragic actor 
himself. True, the Protestant writers, in their 
zeal for pre-reformation Protestants, have 
feigned vaguely and picturesquely that both 
these queens were Hussites at heart, but on 
no apparent grounds. In fact, the impression 
we gather of Sophia from this Life is that 
she was a mere shadow, an obscurity, un- 
accountably, phenomenally obscure. All the 
same, I cannot but think Mrs. Higgins’s con- 
jecture as to Sigismund’s policy in 1415, is 
most original, and most acute. 

Having shown in how limited a sense the 
book deals with individual queens—much less 
other women—let us return for the last time 
to the Preface, for a crowning surprise. It 
seems this work is expressly ‘‘ intended rather 
as a fragment of the history of women than 
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as memoirs of certain gifted women, and as 
such it should be read.” It is nothing of the 
kind. Throughout, there is not the faintest 
shadow of an attempt to carry out this design. 
Incidentally, of course, a reader quite new to 
the fifteenth century might gleam a good 
deal about female society, but so he would 
from any history. Beyond a trite remark 
here and there, I have not noted a single 
reflection or discussion bearing on this pre- 
tended object of the work. Splendid and 
fruitful as such an exhaustive enquiry would 
be, it is clearly beyond Mrs. Higgins’s powers, 
and must sooner or later fall within the 
province of some philosopher of the first 
order. 

As to the details of the book, much might 
be said if there were space for it. Con- 
sidering the vastness of the field mistakes 
seem very few. Were not the electors of 
Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, archchancellors 
of Germany, Burgundy and Italy? Here it 
is Germany, Gaul, and Burgundy. There is 
some tendency to eccentric etymology. Surely, 
Huss named his Bethlehem Chapel neither 
after the ‘‘Holy Innocents, nor because it 
was the house where the Bread of Life was 
to be dispensed.” We read of the “ cloister 
church of Maria Schnee (Mary Snow).” Maria 
Hilf, Maria Schnee, N. D. de la Neige, &c., 
ought to be familiar enough. Palacky says 
the Latin word “auca” in Fistenport’s 
Continuatio means ‘‘ goose,” otherwise Mrs. 
Higgins would have “translated it ‘ bird’ as 
akin to ‘auceps.’”’ Scholars will relish the 
solving of this curious confusion. These 
errors, however, are trifles. The author does 
not pretend to classical erudition. 

It is strange how little can be unearthed 
about Margaret, the great Queen of the 
North. Indeed, the only new light on the 
Scandinavian series is thrown from the 
cloister. Mrs. Higgins seems most at home 
just where English writers are lost, as soon 
as she gets beyond the Eastern frontiers of 
the Empire. Her handling of the intricacies of 
the Lettish, Polish, Hungarian, Russian, Pome- 
ranian and Prussian annals is very remarkable. 
True, it is not the history of Women, but it 
is the history of most obscure and complex 
nationalities, singularly fascinating partly 
perhaps because of their obscurity. Yet the 
ordinary reader will be amazed to find what 
a vast body of history, as veracious as our 
own in the same period, and fuller of incident, 
is recorded of those Eastern lands which 
formed almost a world apart—its conflict of 
races, its conflict of churches, its conflict 
of barbarism and civilisation—a world in- 
cluding a republic of monastic knights and a 
vast kingdom which, surrounded by Greeks 
atid Latins, remained Pagan till the fifteenth 
century, a world agitated like our own by an 
Eastern Question, and which, indeed, was, 
and is, the Eastern Question itself. About 
these countries the book incidentally brings 
together a great body of outlying facts, mainly 
dynastic, it is true, but highly useful. 

It has been painful to point out the entire 
failure of the work as to plan and execution, 
because in other respects it deserves’ cordial 
praise. I have nearly finished it, reading the 
whole carefully, and with very much profit. 
Few, perhaps, will do as much. Some will 
enjoy the Hussite struggle, others the reli- 
gious biography of Margaret of Lorraine, 





others the heterodoxy (or, as I suspect, the 
philosophy) of Empress Barbara, but not 
many will have courage for the main topic of 
the book; and that is—not women—but 
dynastic genealogy! Nearly every page— 
whole pages together—deal in the most 
thorough, the most comprehensive, the most 
acute manner, with genealogical discussions 
and difficulties. Call them difficult and dry 
if they are beyond you, but they cannot be 
called useless. The history of Germany, espe- 
cially, is a mere labyrinth without them, and 
whenever and wherever dynasties controlled 
history the pedigree of dynasties is all im- 
portant. For this branch of historical research 
Mrs. Higgins has peculiar qualifications— 
vast industry, unwearied perseverance, evident 
love of the subject, and already a great store 
of knowledge upon it. Her suggestions and 
emendations are usually judicious and weighty. 
On wider historical questions her judgment is 
swayed too much by predilections and by an 
undue zeal for her heroine of the moment. 
Yet even here she displays ingenuity, and 
everywhere the most sturdy perseverance in 
grappling with difficulties. 

To conclude, since she has started, probably 
under injudicious advice, upon a bootless and 
interminable quest, and with vague and con- 
fused views as to her goal, I would respect- 
fully, but plainly, advise her to abandon it, 
sooner rather than later. Such remarkable 
powers, and such still more remarkable energy 
to use them, should be devoted to some more 
definite and manageable subject. Should she 
undertake the genealogies of some country, 
or the family annals of the princes of the 
empire, for instance, or the continuous history 
of one of the less known kingdoms, she 
would be doing excellent work which few 
could do so well. E. Purcett. 








Wallenstein: a Drama by Friedrich Schiller. 
Done into English Verse by J. A. W. 
Hunter. .(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


‘¢ Watenstern,” so Mr. Hunter informs us 
(Introduction), ‘is the greatest acting drama 
in the German language; perhaps, after 
‘Faust,’ the greatest dramatic poem.” Pos- 
sibly he hardly expects his words to be 
pressed ; but, speaking in ignorance, I should 
be very curious to know if ‘ Wallenstein,” 
as a whole, has been found to be a great 
acting drama. One would have guessed, 
a priori, that the first part, the Camp, would 
lack the higher interest on the stage, and the 
second, the Piccolomini, would lack incident ; 
the third part, indeed, might well atone for 
these defects. I presume that severe com- 
pression or amalgamation must be resorted 
to in order to get rid of the wnwieldiness of 
the whole work. Something of the defect 
that Schiller himself found with the work in 
its progress—‘‘lying before him shapeless, 
with no end yet in sight ”’—does, perhaps, 
cling around it in its completion. The per- 
fectly artistic management of a trilogy is, it 
may be, a secret that died with the Greeks. 
Yet, if “ Wallenstein” misses the mark, it 
is by a hair’s-breadth. Nothing modern comes 
nearer to Shakspere than the best speeches 
and soliloquies in ‘‘ Wallenstein”; nowhere, 
T am inclined to think, is a heroine of perfect 
grace and dignity and naturalness presented 
to us so lightly, in so few scenes, and yet so 








— 


memorably, as Thekla has been presented by 
Schiller. 

It is, of course, unfortunate, in one sense, 
for Mr. Hunter that his task comes into 
inevitable comparison with the great, though 
unequal, version by Coleridge. Not that the 
comparison is uniformly to Mr. Hunter’s 
disadvantage, but that in the sublimer pas- 
sages, where a poet most of all needs a poet 
to render him, Coleridge rose to the re- 
quired height without effort or strain ; while 
Mr. Hunter, who manages the dialogue and 
more formal parts of the play as well or 
better, labours toilsomely up the heights, and 
rarely reaches the summit at all. As an 
illustration, let us take part of Max Piccolo- 
mini’s reply to Thekla’s description of her 
father’s astrological beliefs (‘‘The Piccolo- 
mini,’’ Act ITI., sc. iv.) : 

‘** Max. O nimmer will ich seinen Glauben schelten 

An der Gestirne, an der Geister Macht. 

Nicht bloss der Stolz des Menschen fiillt den 

um 

Mit Geistern, mit geheimnissvollen Kraften, 

Auch fiir ein liebend Herz ist die gemeine 

Natur zu eng, und tiefere Bedeutung 

Liegt in dem Marchen meiner Kinderjahre, 

Als in der Wahrheit, die das Leben lehrt. 


Die Fabel ist der Liebe Heimathwelt, 

Gern wohnt sie unter Feen, Talismanen, 

Glaubt gern an Gotter, weil sie gittlich ist. 

CoLERIDGE. 

O never rudely will I blame his faith 

In the might of stars and angels! 
merely 

The human being’s pride that peoples space 

With life and mystical predominance ; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 

This visible nature, and this common world, 

Is all too narrow: yea, a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years 

Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 


°Tis not 


— is Love’s world, his home, his birth- 

ace : 

Dalightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans, 
And spirits; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 

Hunter. 

Oh, I will never chide him for believing 

In stars and spirit-forces. Not alone 

The pride of man thus peoples space with spirits 

And pow’rs of myst’ry ; for the heart that loves, 

The course of nature is alike too narrow. 

Yes, in the fable of my childhood lies 

A deeper meaning than in ail the truth 

That Life can teach us. . . . The home of Love 

Is in the world of fable; there with sprites 

And talismans she fain would dwell, and fain 

Believe in gods, because herself is godlike.” 

I feel confident that Mr. Hunter would agree 

with me that the point in which his original 

and Coleridge’s version so far surpass him 
here is rhythmical dignity and impressive- 
ness. The veriest tyro in German can 
hear and see the large, mysterious, sonorous 
quality of the language here—its admi- 
rable adaptation to the subject and to the 
awe-stricken mood of the speaker. Corre- 
spondingly has Coleridge recalled, with the 
happiest effect, the ‘‘ spherical predominance” 

of Shakspere, and thrown a deep and im- 

pressive awe over the whole passage. But 

Mr. Hunter’s blank verse bustles along in 

a vigorous and business-like, but quite un- 

impressive way, which makes it hard to be 

really interested in the thought. 

I would not be understood to mean that 
Mr. Hunter has not felt the poetry of the 
original in its fulness. From beginning to 
end I have noted very few passages where 
he fails to see the thought. It isin expression, 
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not in appreciation, that he falls short. He 
seems to know more of German, and more of 
poetry, than he does of verse-writing. His 
instrument does not obey his mind. Here, 
however, is a fine and vigorous passage 
(“Death of Wallenstein,” Act III., sc. xviii. 
“Du schilderst—eingeschlossen ’’) : 

“ Wall. It is thy father’s heart thou dost depict ; 

Thus in his dark dissembling breast it is, 

Ev’n to the core, as thou portrayest it! 

I am deceived by hellish craft; th’ abyss 

Sent me the most inscrutable of spirits, 

Most skilled in falsehood—set him at my side 

In likeness of a friend. Who can withstand 

The powers of hell? This serpent in my bosom 

I nurtured with my life’s-blood; at my breast 

He drained his fill of love; there was no shade 

Of asuspicion. Open wide I flung 

The gates of thought, and threw away the keys 

Of prudent foresight ; in the starry heavens, 

In vasty space, I looked to find the foe 

Whom in my heart of hearts I had enshrined.’’ 
But, as a rule, Mr. Hunter’s blank verse is 
more like that of Byron’s dramas than that 
of any real master of this difficult metre. 
Byron’s standing defects—the weak conclusion 
of the verse, the ‘‘ and’s,” ‘‘if’s,” ‘* but’s,” 
“Ts,” “ with’s,” which take all dignity from 
the line in which they occur, and confer 
abruptness on that which follows—seem not to 
offend Mr. Hunter’searor eye. Yet, in trans- 
lating a poem which is practically all in blank 
verse—I except, of course, the ‘‘ Lager ’’— 
it was surely essential to study and reproduce 
as far as possible the very best metrical models, 
and notably those which Schiller himself had 
studied to such splendid effect. 

In minor matters, so far as I can judge, 
Mr. Hunter shows a praiseworthy carefulness. 
In the ‘‘ Death,” Act IV., sc. ii., he renders, 
I observe, 


“Und keck, wie einer der nicht straucheln kann, 
Lief er auf schwankem Seil des Lebens hin.”’ 


* And boldly sped, as one that cannot stumble, 
Along the slipp’ry path of his career.” 


Is not this to miss the metaphor? is it not 
rather ‘‘the swaying, wavering cord ”’—as 
of a rope-dancer—‘“ of life”? Perhaps Mr. 
Hunter thought this too undignified a meta- 
phot ; if so, I think his squeamishness is to 
be regretted. It is just in this bold sim- 
plicity of metaphor that a little more study 
of the Elizabethans would have helped Mr. 
Hunter. I cannot at this moment recall an 
actual comparison from rope-dancing ; but how 
effective, ¢.g., is Webster’s still bolder venture : 
“The man I would have saved *bove mine own 


hfe! 
We are merely the stars’ tennis-balls, struck and 
banded 


Which way please them.” 

(‘The Duchess of Malfi,” Act V., sc. iv.) 
Again, in Act IL., sc. iv. of the ‘‘ Death,” the 
dignity of Wallenstein’s tremendous musings 
rtog soma by such jerky superfluities as in 

e— 

“ A wall—it is of mine own deeds compact.” 
Two lines later, ‘‘ wilzen” is surely more 
than “ shake”; and, twenty lines later, does 
“Wie anders ”’—= How else? Isit not rather 
“How otherwise’ it was when my heart’s 

impulse urged me,” &ec. ? 

The Introduction (pp.ix.-lxvii.) is extremely 
Pleasant and useful reading. Such a brief 


conspectus of the real Wallenstein and his sur- 
Toundings is just what the ordinary English 
reader requires and will thank Mr. Hunter 
for providing. 


E. D. A. MorsHeap. 





Myths and Dreams. By Edward Clodd. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Tue anthropological school is gaining fast 
upon the solar mythologists. The polyony- 
mous sun of facile Teutonic interpreters is 
beginning to set, and in its place the murky 
dawn of primitive savagedom now dimly 
reveals itself to peering eyes as the mother- 
realm of mythical and religious conceptions. 
Only a few months since, Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
Custom and Myth threw down the gauntlet 
boldly to the champions of the old linguistic 
theory ; and now Mr. Clodd, in turn, has fol- 
lowed up the first attack with this pleasant, 
graceful, and popularly-written résumé of the 
entire subject. His book condenses and 
focusses into a single view the whole range of 
modern anthropological speculation on the 
origin and growth of the mythopoeic faculty. 
But it also does something more than this: 
it embodies the mature and deliberate judg- 
ment of a widely-read folklorist on all the 
moot points in that still vexed and very 
delicate borderland of psychology and socio- 
logy. In the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge, every independent opinion of a 
competent thinker on these doubtful questions 
has great value as an aid towards the forma- 
tion of a final judgment; and, from this 
point of view, all investigators of early human 
development must cordially welcome Mr. 
Clodd’s able, impartial, and judicious sum- 
mary. 
In principle, Mr. Clodd inclines rather to 
the school of Mr. Tylor than to that of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer: he is more in favour of 
personification, vague dread of nature, and an 
almost primitive animism, as the prime factors 
in the genesis of myth, than of the distinct 
ghost and definite ancestor-worship which Mr. 
Spencer posits as the fundamental root of the 
entire religious conception. If, in so obscure 
a matter, the unprofessional thinker may 
hazard an opinion as he passes, it would be 
to the effect that both are perhaps in a manner 
right : that Mr. Clodd is thinking mainly of 
mythology alone, and Mr. Spencer mainly of 
religion properly so called. Now, it may 
possibly be maintained that while Mr. Spencer 
has underrated the importance of mere childish 
confusion and off-hand anthropomorphic inter- 
pretations in the savage mind, which seem to 
form the chief groundwork of myth, viewed 
as such, Mr. Clodd and Mr. Tylor have 
underrated the importance of the ghost, 
and especially the ancestral ghost, which Mr. 
Spencer seems fairly to have fixed as the 
original. substratum of all that we now call 
distinctively religion — of gods, worship, 
temples, altars, and whatever else is most 
fundamental in the purely religious concep- 
tion. If this distinction between mythology 
and religion were more firmly insisted upon, 
if it were felt that the two orders of ideas, 
though largely intermingling and crossing 
with one another, might yet, perhaps, be 
essentially distinct in their roots and ground- 
work, then a reconcilation between the views 
held by Mr. Spencer on the one hand, and 
by Mr. Tylor, Mr. Lang, and Mr. Clodd on 
the other, might not in the end prove quite 
impracticable. Even Mr. Clodd’s powerful 
objection to the stress laid upon the ancestral 
ghost, on the ground that primitive man did 
not recognise the paternal relation, seems 
hardly in the end an insuperable barrier to 


the reception of the Spencerian theory. For 
it is quite possible that tribal ancestor-worship 
—the worship of the dead chiefs and fathers 
of the community—may long have preceded 
the establishment of the polygamic or mono- 
gamic family. Propitiation is due to the 
spirits of the dead, not so much because they 
stand, physiologically speaking, in the paternal 
relation to those who worship them, but 
because they were once powerful, authori- 
tative, and to some extent vindictive, and 
because their ghosts still in this respect 
closely resemble them. Before kinship there 
may have been a shadowy kingship. 

Mr. Clodd divides his subject into two 
parts. The first part deals with Myth, its 
birth and growth, tracing its origin to an 
animism provisionally accepted as primitive, 
without any reference to the doubts which 
have lately been cast upon the reality of its 
claim to be so regarded. Personification of 
the powers of nature is admitted as a large 
element in the production of myths, while, at 
the same time, the easy pretensions of the 
solar mythologists to interpret all stories in 
their own fanciful fashion, on the strength 
of an always doubtful philological substratum, 
are quietly set aside in favour of the wider 
comparative method. Like Mr. Lang, our 
new exponent holds that the myth is generally 
older than the names it assumes, as it is 
certainly wider spread; and that we cannot 
explain a story current among Hottentots or 
Australians by a lapse of memory on the part 
of the Greeks as to the meaning of the title 
bestowed in their particular version upon 
hero or heroine. The vague savage belief in 
animal metamorphoses—a belief too much 
ignored by two great schools—is admirably 
illustrated, and its survival into modern times 
is shown in several apt examples. On the 
other hand, the chapter on Totemism fails to 
convince us that anyone has yet fully read 
the intimate secret of that curious, widespread, 
and long-abiding superstition. It still waits, 
we believe, for its true decipherer. There is 
something more at the bottom of it all than the 
current explanations succeed in showing us. 

The second part, on the place of dreams in 

the growth of beliefs in the supernatural, 
introduces us more directly to the philosophy 
of religion in the stricter sense. If we have 
any minor criticism to pass upon this portion 
of Mr. Clodd’s work it is that part the second 
ought rather to have preceded than to have 
followed part the first. We have to wait 
almost till the last page for the key-note of 
the whole: ‘‘ The general animistic interpre- 
tation which man gives to phenomena at the 
outset expressed itself in the particular con- 
ceptions of souls everywhere, of which dreams 
and such-like things supplied the raw 
material.” As to the opinion so well ex- 
pressed in this portion of the volume on the 
origin of religion in its higher forms, con- 
siderable dvuubts cannot fail to obtrude them- 
selves on the mind of the reader. 
“It is to the larger, the more imp essive 
phenomena of the natural world, the sun in 
noontide strength and splendour, the lightning 
and the thunder [and not to ancestor-worship ], 
that we must look for the primary causes 
which awakened the fear, the wonder, and the 
adoration in which lie the germs of the highest 
religions.” 





| A short review is not the place in which to 
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attempt a reconciliation of these opposite 
beliefs ; but, put very briefly, is not an mter- 
mediate hypothesis at least plausible—that 
while the distinctive notion of a god, a spirit 
of great power and pervading personality, was 
first generalised from the raw conception of the 
common ghost, that notion itself was after- 
wards naturally extended to the vast moving 
energies of external nature? The one view 
may seem to push the ancestral ghost too far, 
but surely the other seems to imply a double 
origin for the god—a rapprochement between 
two originally distinct conceptions, in a way 
a little hard of belief for the evolutionary 
student. 

If we have differed freely on certain points 
from Mr. Clodd it is not because we under- 
value the worth of his really able and original 
contribution to the literature of an involved 
and difficult subject. A book thoroughly 
worth reading is always worth differing from 
in innumerable details. Mr. Clodd’s sound 
and sober judgment never deserts him through- 
out, and his lucid style, always easy and 
agreeable, is lighted up in this volume by 
frequent flashes of an epigrammatic spirit 
which we have not previously noted in any 
of his earlier and lighter writings. In 
philosophic grasp and maturity of conception 
Myths and Dreams is out and away the best 
book its author has yet given us. 

Grant ALLEN. 








AMERICANS ON AMERICA. 


Boots and Saddles ; or, Life in Dakota with 
General Custer. By Elizabeth B. Custer. 
(Sampson Low.) 


A Trip to Alaska ; a Narrative of what was 
Seen and Heard during a Summer Cruise 
in Alaskan Waters. By George Wardman. 
(San Francisco: Carson.) 


Or late we have been favoured with so many 
accounts of Western America by ‘‘ Euro- 
peans,”’ who have hurriedly passed from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, that there is a 
certain novelty in learning what two native 
Americans have to say regarding the more 
remote portions of their own country. The 
first impression which a perusal of their books 
leaves on the mind is the vastness and varied 
character of the New World. Mrs. Custer 
is a Michigan woman, and Mr. Wardman is, 
we presume, a permanent resident in San 
Francisco. Yet Dakota seems to have 
struck the one very much as it would have 
struck the latest tourist over the North 
Pacific Railroad, which for all that is 
peculiar in the notes of the other regarding 
the coast north of Puget Sound, the writer 
might have been making his first acquaint- 
ance with the sea that laves his native land. 
Nor, except that the authors before us had 
better opportunities of becoming familiar with 
the ins and outs of the regions they describe, 
do their travel notes compare so very favour- 
ably with the hasty sketches of less fortunate 
strangers, that we need lose confidence in the 
enterprising Britons whose volumes have 
during the past two years passed in review 
before our critical vision. Mrs. Custer’s 
book is in some respects a sad one. Her 
husband graduated at West Point in time to 
take part in the battle of Bull Run, and 
played so distinguished a part in the stirring 


| time that followed as to be Brigadier-General 


before he had reached his twenty-fourth year. 
The civil war ended, the young general and 
his still younger wife led the vagabond life of 
an American officer and his family, until 
when the present narrative begins, they were 
stationed near Bismarck, now the capital of 
Dakota territory. Military life in such a 
region is not exciting unless when the Indians 
whom the soldiers are set to watch break 
out of the reservation and attack the settle- 
ments. In those days such misdemeanours 
were of yearly occurrence, so that except 
during the winter Gen. Custer and his 
command had, what with hunting the red 
folks and the other ‘‘ ferae” of the ‘‘ plains,” 
no idle time of it. But in the summer of 
1876, these duties were to come to a sudden 
end for Custer and all hismen. Sitting Bull, 
the Sioux chief, was encountered in the 
Little Big Horn with such disastrous effect to 
his pursuers, that not a man escaped. All 
were slain. The Indians had out-generalled 
the general, and meted out to him the fate he 
had prepared for them. The book is, there- 
fore, not one to be judged too severely, 
even did it require any consideration beyond 
what its merits deserve. Practically, it is 
a biography of the writer's husband. 
‘‘The General” is naturally her hero. Every 
act of his life is to her of greater importance 
than such trivialities can be to one less 
intimately concerned with his career, and here 
and there we are irresistibly reminded of Mrs. 
Badger on the maxims of the late Capt. 
Swosser. Gen. Custer was an active officer, 
devoted to his profession, a strict disciplin- 
arian, a good husband, a man of some literary 
ability, and not unkindly, even to the Indians. 
But we are not bound to take our opinion of 
him from his widow. His tragic end was due 
to a lack of caution, and it is still affirmed by 
those who ought to known, that Black Kettle, 
whom he defeated and killed in 1868, had 
always been a friend to the whites, and on 
this very occasion was not on the war-path, 
but on an expedition to receive his annuity. 
This is, however, of no moment now. What 
we are mainly concerned with is that Mrs. 
Custer supplies us with an extremely in- 
teresting, and, so far as we have been able to 
test it, very accurate picture of army life on 
“the plains.” Gen. Marcy, Col. Dodge, and, 
indeed, Gen. Custer himself, have published 
most admirable accounts of the more heroic 
aspects of frontier service. But the present 
volume is for the most part concerned with 
domestic matters, visiting, entertaining, 
troubles regarding servants and laundresses, 
or the lack of them, and a hundred matters 
which only a lady would think of describing. 
She laments the absence of elaborate diaries. 
This is, we think, a cloud not without a silver 
lining. For though Mrs. Custer might, with 
her journals before her, have been more par- 
ticular regarding names and dates, the temp- 
tation to give them in block would have been 
too great to resist. On the contrary, she has 
written a pleasant narrative, which is some- 
times very American, but none the worse for 
that, and may be recommended as one of the 
best books of the kind which has ever come 
before us. 

Mr. Wardman is “‘ United States treasury 
agent at the Seal Islands,” and his little 





volume contains an unpretending account of a 





—— 
————_= 


voyage made along the coast of British 
Columbia and Alaska as far back as the year 
1879. It is, therefore, in many places a trifle 
stale. The best chapters in the book are 
those descriptions of the Prybilov or Seal 
Islands, which are leased by Government to a 
company, which pays a royalty of sixty 
thousand pounds per annum for the privilege 
of killing a specified number of fur seals, under 
stringent restrictions, the object of which 
is to prevent the extermination of the pin- 
nipeds. To those who have not an oppor- 
tunity of consulting Mr. Elliot’s exhaustive 
monograph in the eighth volume of the 
Census Report, Mr. Wardmar’s brief account 
may be of value. With the exception of 
these islands, Alaska is worthless. The 
writer cannot, indeed, express too low an 
opinion of the Arctic land which was acquired 
from Russia. Otherwise, Mr. Wardman’s 
book is of no great importance. It is written 
with a good deal of characteristic American 
humour, and is throughout very agreeable 
reading. But in the instances where his state- 
ment can be checked he is so careless about 
his facts that it would be rash to take every- 
thing he says for granted. It is, for example, 
incorrect to say that the Fraser River excite- 
ment was ‘in 1857” (p. 6), or that “‘ hun- 
dreds died of hunger and exposure,” or that 
only ‘‘a few made ‘ grub’ wages,” or that 
‘ Victoria ‘ pettered out’ and declined ”’ after 
the failure of the placers, since the “flush 
times” of the town were in 1861 and 1862 
during the Cariboo ‘‘rush.” It is also absurd 
to describe “rows of houses constructed at 
great cost now [1884] standing idle in 
the half deserted city,’ since at no period 
in its history has the capital of British 
Columbia been so prosperous as at present. 
Again (p. 12) the thriving farmer of Comox 
will read with amazement that at Nanaimo 
‘* spring is always backward and the harvest 
seldom amounts to anything.” Mr. Ward- 
man’s science is about equally defective. The 
‘‘ wonderful fish or reptile,” on the head of 
which is ‘‘a curved sort of horn or clamp on 
a hinge,” is easily detected by any one at all 
acquainted with the ichthyology of the North 
Pacific to be the elephant fish (Chimaera 
Collie of Bennett, Zoology of Beechey’s 
Voyage, pl. xxiii., figs. 1-2), the ‘‘ Skooma” 
of the Nisquallies, the ‘‘ Kooma” of the 
Tsimpsheans, the ‘‘ Tsenemucka” of the 
Quakwolths ; and, so far from being rare, it is 
so common about Fort Rupert, Koskeemo 
Sound, and elsewhere, as to be eaten by the 
Indians. It is also extremely erroneous to 
describe the aborigines of British Columbia as 
‘‘cremators.” Only a few of the Northern 
tribes burn their dead, and the burial grounds 
—a canoe and box cemetery—described on 
pp- 26 and 27, contain not the ashes, but the 
bodies of the aborigines, a fact for which I 
can vouch from personal inspection. Mr. 
Wardman did not, however, land, and makes 
these misleading assertions on the faith of 
traders and other equally untrustworthy 
informants. Fort Simpson is throughout 
termed Port Simpson, and it is (p. 32), to say 
the least of it, untrue that Mr. Duncan (who 
has done so great a work for civilisation, and 
received so scurvy a treatment in return) 
removed to Metlakatlah owing to any “ dis- 
agreement with the Hudson’s Bay Company,” 
or that ‘“‘the company bought out the Rev. 
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Mr. Crosby”; while it is simply libellous to 
accuse the missionaries of ing on an 
illicit trade with Alaska ‘‘to the extent of 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars a year” 
(p. 32). The explanation of the carved poles 
on p. 40 is also far wrong, and the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, not Prince of Wales Island, 
are the headquarters of the Hydahs (p. 35). 
These grave inaccuracies throw so much 
doubt on the rest of Mr. Wardman’s “‘ facts,” 
that one hesitates about quoting some curious, 
and, if true, novel data in other parts of the 
pook. The little care taken to bring the 
information abreast of the times is shown in 
various places, for instance, on p. 236, where 
the future government of Alaska is discussed, 
the fact being that in 1884 Congress passed 
an act constituting the country a territory. 
Mr. Wardman is entertaining, but as a geo- 
grapher he must be accepted with reserve. 
Rosert Brown. 








Prophecy and History in Relation to the 
Messiah. The Warburton Lectures for 
1880-84, with two Appendices on the 
Arrangement, Analysis, and Recent Criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch. By Alfred Eders- 
heim. (Longmans. ) 


“ TaeERE is no public,” said one whom scholars 
are still lamenting, ‘‘ for scientific theology 
in this country.”” The judgment is severe, 


for since Pattison’s withdrawal from the ranks 
of the theologians a new spirit has breathed 
upon English theology. Such a work as Dr. 
Edersheim’s would not have been possible in 
1860. Whether it would come up to Patti- 
son’s standard or not, it would certainly have 


been included by Dorner (had he lived to 
revise his sketch of English theology) among 
the signs of an awakening scientific spirit in 
the English church. It is not easy to give a 
helpfully critical notice of the present volume, 
partly from its defects of form, partly because 
it has itself the nature of a criticism. I have 
no wish to criticise Kuenen, Lagarde and 
Wellhausen through the medium of a criticism 
upon Dr. Edersheim. Perhaps I might add 
that my impression of the author’s personality 
is so strong that I feel, if not a critic dis- 
armed, yet one who would fain first of all 
introduce the author asa friend. There are 
two sides to the Jewish character, and its 
gentler aspect gives a colour and a fragrance 
to these pages which makes us hopeful of 
happy results from the Jewish element in our 
midst after a more complete mutual approxi- 
mation. Whether or not the “ rationalism 
of modern Jews”? is altogether so ‘‘ nerveless”’ 
aud without a future as our author supposes 
(p. 10), there can be no question that Dr. 
Edereheim is thoroughly justified in his own 
“apologetic”? attitude towards both Jewish 
and Christian rationalism, justified, too, in 
that emotional warmth which some have 
wished away from his writings, but which is 
too characteristic for a fair critic to censure. 
“Christian” may, I suppose, be used in an 
ethical as well as in a theological sense, and 
be applied upon occasion to Jews who are not 
of the Christian church. There is, therefore, 
no religious prejudice in saying that every 
page of Dr. Edersheim’s book is so profoundly 
Christian that it is a pleasure even to differ 
from him. He stands firmly by his own 
opinions, but not without a humility which 





is, perhaps, too rare in the character of a 
critic. Nothing can be more charming, and 
more unlike the ‘‘harsh and crabbed”’ apolo- 
getics of a past generation, than the theory of 
the progress of truth set forth in the opening 
pages of the Preface (compare also end of 
lecture iv.). We have heard before that 
‘heresy ultimately promotes a fuller insight 
into revealed religion,” but perhaps no 
orthodox theologian at home has yet ventured 
to anticipate good results from concessions to 
free criticism. I do not say that Dr. 
Edersheim’s concessions are, as he explains 
them, very material. Still, concessions he has 
made—otherwise it would hardly be necessary 
to notice this work in the Acapemy. Let me 
speak first of the more distinctly critical 
portion of the work. 

Though the title only speaks of ‘‘ Prophecy 
and History,” two important lectures are 
devoted to Vatke’s and Wellhausen’s theory 
of the origin of the Pentateuch, the history 
of which theory is sketched, and its principle 
and details unfavourably criticised. Well- 
hausen’s Prolegomena having just been trans- 
lated, these discussions of Dr. Edersheim have 
the merit of opportuneness. They open a 
controversy which will not soon be closed; 
and, though space was wanting for an ex- 
haustive treatment, the references given to 
recent German works (all thorough students 
knowing German!) will enable the reader to 
work out the argument for himself. Great 
importance, I observe, is attached to articles 
in the Magazin fiir Wissenschaft des Juden- 
thums, by Dr. David Hoffmann, an uncom- 
promising advocate of the historical traditions 
of the synagogue. The second note to 
lecture viii. contains a revised list of the 
passages ** by which Dr. Hoffmann has proved 
that Ezekiel had before him and [had] quoted 
from those portions of the Pentateuch the 
publication of which Wellhausen ascribes to 
the time of Ezra.” It is not necessary to say 
much on this part of the volume before us. 
The author is not, indeed, guiltless of the 
critical spirit; but he finds Prof. Wellhausen’s 
historical reconstruction or construction so 
uncongenial that he could not, I think (though 
he means to be scrupulously fair), even with 
more space at his command, give a just esti- 
mate of its critical basis. In this respect he 
resembles Dr. Bredenkamp, whose much 
praised but inconclusive Gesetz und Propheten 
has passed into the almost too industrious 
hands of Messrs. Clark’s translators. Much 
as I sympathise with the devout spirit of 
these two kindred scholars, I think that a 
purely literary criticism of the records of 
a religion ought not to let itself be hampered 
by theological considerations, whether ortho- 
dox or rationalistic. 

Dr. Edersheim is, however, too deeply 
versed in Jewish lore to stand where most of 
the elder English scholars stand with regard 
to the text of the Old Testament. Like 
Delitzsch, he compares the Pentateuch to the 
quadruple Gospel narrative, and admits that 
the Pentateuch consists of ‘several original 
documents or sources, welded together by 
one or more redactors.’’ He continues in the 
following remarkable words, ‘‘ And there may 
even be emendations and additions—glosses, if 
you like to call them so—by redactors, revisers, 
or final editors” (pp. 231-32). At the same 
time, he insists on ‘‘ the general truthfulness 





and reliableness of the Book [i.e. the Penta- 
teuch J, alike as regards its history and legisla- 
tion.”” How unlike a practised controversialist! 
Certainly, whatever be our judgment on the 
existence of ‘‘ pious frauds” in the Hebrew 
literature, or, I would rather say, on the 
degree to which the virtue of veracity was 
recognised by its authors, there can be no 
question of the transparent and exemplary 
candour of this Christian-Jewish scholar. It 
is pleasant, too, to notice the attraction which 
he evidently feels to enthusiastic admirers of 
the Old Testament belonging to the critical 
schools, such as Eichhorn and Ewald; and 
truly the tone and manner of Prof. Well- 
hausen’s writing are among the greatest im- 
pediments to a just estimate of his adopted 
theories ! 

The book before us has some great merits, 
but is not sufficiently digested. It is not, for 
instance, at first sight, clear why the plan 
was so enlarged as to take in a criticism of 
recent theories of the Pentateuch. The 
transition from lecture vi. to lecture vii. is an 
abrupt one, and we have to look back to the 
preface to discover what was probably the 
link in the author’s mind, viz., that the 
ceremonial law, which Prof. Wellhausen 
brings down so very late, was typical, ¢.¢., in 
a certain sense prophetic, of Jesus Christ. 
Dr. Edersheim will not, I hope, be offended if 
I apply to his present volume the saying of 
Michelet, ‘‘ Un livre est toujours un moyen 
de faire un meilleur livre.” Orthodox readers 
want a history of the Messianic idea some- 
what less dry than Prof. Drummond’s, and 
more in relation to their own theological posi- 
tion. They are equally in need of a thorough 
study of Old Testament prophecy — sym- 
pathetic without ceasing to be critical—and, 
lastly, which perhaps is the most pressing 
want of all, an introduction to the criticism of 
the Pentateuch. To each of these works Dr. 
Edersheim has “furnished some contributions 
here. He brings a fresh mind, unspoiled by 
the narrowness of too much English theology. 
If he has a partial affinity with any English 
theologian it is with Canon Westcott, who, in 
the appendix to The Revelation of the Father 
(1884), has already expressed one character- 
istic idea of the present work: that ‘the 
spirit of prophecy” (7.e., its inner life and 
special aim and impulse) is in relation to 
“the testimony of Jesus” as promise to 
accomplishment. According to this view, 
Christianity does not depend on the accept- 
ance or rejection of certain proof-texts. The 


Old Testament, as a whole, points to Jesus 
Christ. 


‘““We must get behind individual prophecies, 
consider them not merely as isolated, but as a 
whole, trying to ascertain whether or not the 
Old Testament, as a whole, is prophetic of the 
Messiah, and whether or not the historical 
Christ and Christianity present the real fulfil- 
ment of that prophecy ” (p. 108). 
In short, we are to begin with the New 
Testament, and see whether all that is 
mysterious in the Old Testament is not cleared 
up by accepting the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and whether all that is most progressive, 
morally and spiritually, in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures is not summed up and expanded in 
Jesus of Nazareth in a manner too wonderful 
to be the result of accident. 

There is room for difference of opinion in the 
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application of this principle, but, whether or 
not they follow Dr. Edersheim as a critic 
and an exegete, all progressive theologians 
will hail this new development of orthodoxy. 
‘‘ Prophecy is not predicted history” is what 
historical critics from the time of Herder 
have in good and evil days been declaring. 
It is no doubt a little embarrassing this mul- 
tiplication of shades of opinion ; but truth is 
the gainer by a generous eclecticism like that 
of Dr. Edersheim. Another point in which 
the author falls in with liberal tendencies is 
his recognition of ‘‘the points of contact 
between heathenism and revealed religion” 
‘(p. 143), though his remarks on the Assyrio- 
Babylonian hymnology as compared with the 
Hebrew (p. 26) seem to me somewhat too 
depreciatory. To pass to another subject. 
Not the least interesting part of this volume 
to many readers will be the summary of the 
references to the early Christians in the 
Talmud. May it be stated not merely that 
Hebraism developed here and there spon- 
taneously ideas more or less akin to Chris- 
tianity, but also that there was direct Christian 
influence on certain members of the Jewish 
community? Dr. Edersheim has eminent 
Jewish authority for answering in the affirma- 
tive, and he thus confirms the account of the 
spread of the faith in the opening chapters of 
the Book of Acts. Throughout the book he 
is an apologist, but he is not contented, like 
most English writers on prophecy, with beat- 
ing out threshed straw. His volume is full 
of matter which I cannot here summarise, 
- and which will be fresh to most students, 
and the tone is beyond praise. I wish it had 


been possible to give a better idea of the 


contents; but the book defies analysis. It 
is a weakness accounted for by the circum- 
stances of the lecturer. Less excusable, I 
fear, are certain unpleasing neologisms, such 
as Hebrewism, Grecianism, beatification, God- 
conception, God-proclamation, and even Pan- 
Jehovahism. T. K. Cneyne. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Anthony Fairfax. In 38 vols. 


Karma. By A. P. Sinnett. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Leicester. By Francis William L. Adams. 
In 2 vols. (Redway.) 


Kopal-Kundala. By Bunkim Chandra Chat- 
terjee. Translated by H. A. D. Phillips. 
(Triibner.) 


Carrigaholt. By John Burke. 
Hodges, Figgis, & Co.) 
Ir, as there is every reason to believe, 
Anthony Fairfax is a first effort in fiction, its 
uuthor deserves encouragement in consideration 
of the character rather than of the amount of 
the success he has attained. He has made a 
good, because he has made an unambitious 
and a perfectly sincere, beginning. Anthony 
‘airfax is nota profound psychological study, 
nor a daring experiment in realism, nor even 
an original and rattling melodrama. The 
hero himself, a man under a cloud because he 
has been unjustly imprisoned, is no novelty. 
But Anthony Fairfax deserves to be read, and 
will be enjoyed because it is a thoroughly 
simple, straightforward, healthy story, and 
because its author does not crowd his canvas 


(Bentley. ) 


(Dublin : 


In 2 vols. | 





with figures. Only two of these, indeed, can 
be said to be elaborately portrayed—Anthony 
Fairfax, the man whose life a cruel wrong 
has shadowed; and Beatrice Clare, who is 
destined to dissipate the shadows. There is, 
indeed, a third portrait—that of Helen 
Carlyon, the friend and unconscious rival of 
Beatrice—which the author evidently intended 
at first to take a place beside the others. But 
she seems to fall off in character as the plot 
develops. If she has anything to recommend 
her, it is spirit. Yet she manifests a lack of 
spirit in engaging herself to a man who ob- 
viously pities her because her history, like 
his own, is under a cloud, while his heart has 
gone out to the bright Desdemona of Cheyn- 
hurst Vicarage. The breaking off of their 
engagement is also, considering the reasons for 
her doing so, a still greater exhibition of weak- 
ness. Beatrice herself is, however, a very 
charming girl, of the best English middle- 
class type, fearless, constant, healthily un- 
heroic ; and the story of her linking her life 
with that of Fairfax, which begins with curi- 
osity and passes through sympathy into love, 
is told with great skill and care. Fairfax’s 
retainers, the Dixons, too—Bob, who was his 
companion in prison, and his brother Joe, who 
in a tipsy moment reveals his master’s secret, 
but makes an adequate atonement by clearing 
that master’s reputation—are very good 
examples of plain North-country sense, 
fidelity, and independence. Genuine humour 
of the quiet sort is exhibited in the account 
given by the author of the effect produced by 
the revelation of Fairfax’s term of imprison- 
ment on the minds of imaginative country 
gossips. 


The President of the Simla Eclectic Theo- 
sophic Society is, no doubt, a thoroughly 
honest devotee to occult science, and there are 
evidences in Karma, that with or without 
his “astral shell” he has a quick eye for 
character. But the ordinary Philistine reader 
of Karma is almost certain to say that he 
would prefer to have Mr. Sinnett’s fiction 
without his Buddhism, or his Buddhism with- 
out his fiction. There are fortunately some 
very real folks mixed up with the clairvoyance 
and the feats of occultism, and the long 
sermons in Karma. There is Miss Vaughan, 
very fashionable, very sensible, and very love- 
able, as well as very beautiful. There are the 
delightfully commonplace Jem and Mrs. Miller, 
who must have been queer company for the 
prosing, tree-blasting baron, that figures as 
the magician (but ‘‘no mécanique, ladies and 
gentlemen”) of the book. Even the poor 
ugly, brilliant journalist Annerley, who has 
twice to give up the actress Miriam Seaford, 
but whose ‘‘ Karma” does not ‘entitle him 
to go mad,” conducts himself in a sufficiently 
rational manner, when he is not under the 
influence of Baron Friedrichs, or compelled 
to justify the clairvoyance of a rather tire- 
some Mrs. Lakesby. But, in truth, Karma 
is not a book to be criticised, but to be 
believed or disbelieved in. It must be ad- 
mitted, at the same time, that Mr. Sinnett 
can write vivaciously even on subjects of 
common human interest. 


More morbid stuff than Levcester it is 
hardly possible to conceive, and it may be 
hoped quite impossible to write or publish. 
It is termed ‘an autobiography,” and 





many of the passages iu it remind us of 
Rousseau, and of Mr. Morley’s remark on 
Rousseau that ‘“‘nobody else ever asked us 
to listen while he told of the playmate with 
which unwarned youth takes its heedless 
pleasure, and which waxes and strengthens 
with years until the man suddenly awakens 
to find the playmate grown into a master, 
grotesque and foul, whose unclean grip is not 
to be shaken off, and who poisons the air 
with the goatish fume of the satyr.”” Seriously, 
what purpose, ethical or artistic, does Mr. 
Adams seek to serve by printing the delirious 
and frequently disgusting ravings of a men- 
tally diseased and unhappy lad, who cannot 
meet a sprightly girl in a drawing-room, but 
he sets her down as “a cocotte ” and “a frank 
little sensualist.”” Yet there is one character 
in the story that is drawn with fidelity to 
truth—poor Rosy Howlett, the little seam- 
stress, who elopes with the mad boy, and 
goes to Paris as his mistress, because his creed 
will not allow him to . Even M. Zola 
Mr. George Moore would find it hard to 
beat Mr. Adams’s description of Rosy’s death. 
The grimly minute narrative of Leicester's 
school-boy troubles and of his attempt to get 
a living when he is discarded by his guardian 
is, too, of such a character as to make one 
regret that Mr. Adams had not put to better 
use his undoubted, though undisciplined, 
powers. 


Mr. Phillips, who translates Kopal-Kundala, 
is good enough to preface it with an intro- 
ductory essay on ‘Bengal and Bengali 
Novelists,” from which it would appear that 
there is hope of a good school of fiction 
making its appearance in Hindustan some 
day. From Kopal-Kundala, however, which 
is a specimen of the work of Bunkim Chandra 
Chatterjee, little can be inferred. It is a 
mélange of love, feminine beauty, and cruel 
religious rites. It begins with Kopal Kundala 
saving her future husband, Nobokumar, from 
being murdered by a frantic priest, and ends 
with the drowning of the pair in the Ganges. 
There is not much of a plot,in Kopal-Kundala, 
although a slight element of intrigue is con- 
tributed to the story by Mobi Bibi, a for- 
gotten wife upon whom Nobokumar stumbles, 
but who is in reality a passionate pilgrim of 
free love. The author’s power, such as it is, 
lies not in incident or in character-sketching, 
but in essentially sensuous description; and 
of even that one would require to see more 
before venturing to say that it is great. 


In Carrigaholt will be found some good 
Irish brogue and liquor, and some very bad 
half-Irish poetry. There is no plot to speak 
of; the incidents are not worth mentioning, 
and are very loosely connected. O’Hara, the 
warm-hearted but improvident squireen, is a 
familiar friend in Irish fiction. But he is 
better drawn than any one else in the book. 
Altogether, Carrigaholt is as slight a story as 
has been published for a long time; but it is 
quite harmless. Wirtram Wattace. 








SOME RECENT BOOKS ON LUONOMICS. 


Principles of Social Economy. By Yves 
Guyot. Translated by H. d’EKyncourt 
Leppington. (Sonnenschein.) M. Guyot’s 
treatise was well worth translating. It is 
the work of an independent and courageous 
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thinker; it is full of facts; and it is written 
with a vivacity of style and a fertility of 
illustration worthy of Bastiat. Bp Sa ta -~ 
calls himself a warm isan of di , an 
he has used them qeoly with guliehcane. 
They have the merit, as he points out, of 
making the proportion of quantities to be more 
clearly perceived, and also of indicating, not 
only what the average is, but how it is arrived 
at. It would certainly be well if in economical 
works the method were more largely adopted. 
The book is interesting on another side, for it 
contains a more unqualified defence than any 
other Continental economist has made of the 
principle of individualism. M. Guyot is a free 
trader, and not merely in a tariff sense: he is 
equally opposed to that other form of the 
protective spirit which he calls Colbertism, and 
which shows. itself in every Sneney 
interference of the State with the individ 
He allows, however, more scope to the State, 
whether in the form of the central or the 
communal authority (an important distinction, 
often ignored in the discussion of this question), 
than % our English individualists, For 
instance, he would not leave education to 
individual action. He is willing to include 
even the higher education within the sphere of 
the State ; Sut he goes on: 

“‘T say the State, taking it collectively; but I 
think there would be great advantages in leaving 
the higher as well as secondary education to the 
initiative of the Communes. As to primary 
education, I am in favour of the intervention of 
the State so far as this—that it should see to its 
being everywhere given. But recent facts have 
shown the action of the State to be less rapid and 
effective than that of the Communes.”’ 


On the whole, M. Guyot’s exposition is singu- 
larly clear, and his teaching sound. But he 
has been curiously led astray by Carey’s often 
refuted refutation of Ricardo’s theory of rent. 
Carey showed truly enough that appropriation 
did not begin with the most fertile land, the 
hill sides being cultivated before the marshy 
flats. But his criticism affected only Ricardo’s 
statement of the theory, and not the theory 
itself. If we include such considerations as 
the safety of the cultivator and the advantages 
of transport, the theory remains permanently 
and necessarily true. Mr. Lappington: 6 
translation, it should be said, is exceedingly 
well done. But he should not have left this 
startling ambiguity: ‘‘ It takes the Govern- 
ment 800,000 working days to build a ship of 
8,000 tons ; while private industry constructed 
the Admiral-Duperré, » ship of 10,487 tons, in 
411,000.” 


The Scottish Highlanders and the Land Laws: 
an Historico-Ecunomical Enquiry. By John 
Stuart Blackie. (Chapman & Hall.) Prof. 
Blackie has made himself the acknowledged 
champion of the Highlanders. He knows them 
as few men do; he has lived among them, and 
learned their language; he has studied their 
history, their character, and their condition, 
with a peculiar and sympathetic care; and by 
his breezy verse and prose he has tried to infuse 
into others his own enthusiasm. In this, his 
last work, he has taken up anew attitude. 
Having convinced himself that the evils which 
oppnags the Highlands are ‘‘ the natural result 
of a general one-sided and unjust body of land 
laws,” he has not been content with investigating 
the scandals of the clearances, but has made a 
systematic inquiry into the land customs and 
legislation of various Continental countries. 
Not many of those who have expended their 
indignation on the Crofters’ question have done 
as much, and his experience and his studies give 
him a good title to be heard. The interest of 
his book, however, lies less in his practical 
Suggestions than in his vigorous account of the 

mders, of their virtues and their vices, 
of the influence which untoward events 





have had upon them. The story, no doubt, 
has been already told, but it bears repeating ; 
and he has told it very effectively, and with a 
moderation to which he has not p Bone schooled 
himself. If we mistake not, he has been the 
first to note that among the causes of the 
present agitation is the Disruption of 1843. In 
the Lowlands the Disruption made a healthy 
division in the Church ; in the Highlands the 
Establishment was practically swept away. 
‘* And,” he says, 

‘*as the Established Church was almost the one 
only link that remained, in the absence of a middle 
class, binding the great landed proprietor to the 
mass of the people, it follows that the effect of the 
Disruption was the snapping asunder of one of the 
firmest of social bonds in a district where hardly 
another social bond remained to be snapped.” 
Prof. Blackie makes many bold proposals of 
land reform. For example, he would have 
rents fixed by a special court, according to the 
soil and the circumstances of the tenancy, and, 
while opposed to excessive subdivision, he 
would check the accumulation of land by an 
increasing tax. He looks with favour on a law 
and custom of primogeniture, not indeed in its 
hard English shape, but controlled as it is in 
the Channel Islands. And he would follow the 
law of the Channel Islands also in placing 
restrictions on the right to disinherit the natural 
heir. The concluding portion of the book is 
devoted to an examination of the Report of the 
Crofters’ Commissioners, which, as he tells us, 
he refrained from reading until he had thought 
out the case for himself. 


Les Classes Ouvriéres en Europe. Par René 
Lavollée. Second Edition. In2vols. (Paris: 
Guillaumin.) In spite of the great and growing 
interest in labour questions, there is still a 
serious difficulty in obtaining information, at 
once trustworthy and wide, as to the condi- 
tion of the working classes. Social theories 
abound; but of the mode of life, and even of 
the earnings, of the greater part of the 
population of most countries, we have only 
scanty and incorrect accounts. The fact is not 
surprising. To draw up a report of the 
remuneration which labour receives in England 
or in France or in Germany, to tabulate the 
wages in different occupations, to show how 
wages vary with localities, with seasons, with 
degrees of skill on the part of the workmen, is 
a task obviously beyond the powers of any one 
man, to be accomplished with even moderate 
completeness only by a body of trained investi- 
gators, acting in concert, and assisted by the 
employers and the workmen themselves. Prof. 


Leone Levi’s well-known reports are the result | 8" 


of careful inquiry ; but they must be used with 
great caution, and they do not profess to trace 
out, except very roughly, local variations of 
wages. One of the most useful and detailed 
works on the subject, although it is not to be 
implicitly trusted, is Mr. Edward Young’s 
report on labour in Europe, in the United States, 
and in British America, It is now, however, 
some fifteen years old; though we understand 
that an American commissioner is in Europe at 
the present time preparing a revised report. 
M. Lavollée has limited his field of investiga- 
tion, and has consequently been able to adopt a 
more minute mode of treatment. He has ex- 
cluded France and England, reserving them, we 
hope, for a future time, and has confined him- 
self to the other countries of Europe. The first 
volume treats of Germany, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia; the second, of Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Austria and Hungary, Spain 
and Portugal—the last two countries being 
dismissed in a few rather unsatisfactory pages. 
The chapters on Germany form a mine of 
information on the position of labourers both in 
country districts and in towns, comprising an 
account of wages, hours of labour, cost of living, 


operation, &c. A full summary is given of 
recent industrial legislation, and the progress is 
traced of German socialism up to the recent 
speeches of Prince Bismarck. In an Appendix 
are catalogued the rates of wages in different 
occupations and at different places throughout 
Germany, together with the prices of the 
principal articles of consumption in a work- 
man’s family. M. Lavollée’s tables confirm the 
opinion commonly held, that German wages are, 
roughly speaking, about 25 per cent. lower than 
English wages, and they show, moreover, that 
there is not nearly the same difference in the 
cost of living between the two countries. It is 
evident, also, as one might expect, that within 
Germany itself the least wanieliaen of wages are 
much wider than in England. M. Lavollée’s 
work, so far as we have been able to test it, is 
carefully done, and deserves to be studied by all 
who are interested in social and labour questions. 


Icaria: a Chapter in the History of Com- 
munism. By Albert Shaw. (Putnam.) Mr. 
Shaw has told very vividly and faithfully the 
story of the Frenchmen whom Cabet, the 
Communist of °48, persuaded by his fervid 
teaching to seek in America a new and fraternal 
life. Like every story of socialism in real life, 
itis at once inspiring and sad. The enthusiasm 
of the original settlers was something deeper 
than a mere fleeting discontent with the life 
which they abandoned; for their descendants 
still remain faithful to their original purpose, 
though experience has taught them to moderate 
their hopes. But there is more to tell of 
disappointments and of dissensions than of pros- 
perous union. They have quarrelled among 
themselves, and have split up into separate 
communities, whose history recalls that of the 
Seceders, the Original Seceders, and the New 
Original Seceders in the Scotch Church. The 
experiment, however, is by no means at an 
end. Two groups have recently blended, call- 
ing themselves the ‘‘Icaria-Speranza Com- 
munity,” and in their settlement near San 
Francisco show signs of prospering. But they 
have been compelled to make a concession to 
the weakness of human nature by recognising 
private property in the form of pocket-money. 


Essays on Economical Subjects. By ‘‘ Hiber- 
nicus.” (Dublin: Ponsonby.) ‘‘ Hibernicus”’ 
is at issue with political economists on many 
important matters. He seems not to have very 
much respect for them, believing that they are 
carried away by their theories, and that they 
speculate on economical subjects with a blame- 
worthy ignorance of economical facts. Let us 
ive an example of his own reasoning. Irri- 
tated by the habit of treating free trade as a 
panacea, and evidently not aware of the subtle- 
ties of Mr. Sidgwick, he is ingenious in pointin 
out the possible benefits of protection. ‘“‘ It 
seems to me,” he says, after summarising the 
argument in favour of one-sided free trade, 
‘‘that, in this reasoning, the distinction between 
the cost of imported commodities to the British 
public, and their cost to the individual British 
consumer, is entirely overlooked. Assuming that 
the duty is not prohibitive—that the — com- 
modity continues to be imported, and that the 
duty on importation is paid—the cost to the coun- 
try is less than the cost to the consumer by the 
whole amount of the net revenue which the duty 
produces; and as the consumer is almost always @ 
tax-payer, he obtains in that capacity a 
benefit at least equal to%the loss he sustains in his 
capacity of consumer.” 


And he discusses, by way of example, the effect 
of a duty on American corn; but, seeing that 
the influence of the duty on home agriculture 
disturbs the theory, he is content with concluding 
that it holds good of manufactures, ‘‘ where in; 
creased production at home does not imply a pro- 

rtionally larger expenditure of labour.” “ Hi- 

rnicus”’ is all for precision of statement, but 





dwelling-houses, workmen’s associations, co- 


there is much looseness here. argument 
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requires not merely that the duty should not be 
prohibitive, but that it should not diminish the 
imports of the duty-paying article. Where the 
imports are diminished, and whether from the 
fact of the higher price caused by the duty or 
from the new home competition they always 
will be diminished, the consumer pays the 
higher price on the whole consumption, and 
collects duty only on a part of it. To another 
argument in this same essay, he calls special 
attention in his preface, claiming it as new and 
important. If free trade be essentially a good 
thing, its benefits should be seen wherever it is 
applied: how, then, has it so terribly failed in 
bringing prosperity to Ireland? If, as he 
thinks is the case, free trade is not the cause of 
Irish distress, then it cannot be claimed as the 
cause of English prosperity. Of all possible 
positions, this is perhaps the only one that is 
absolutely untenable. A careful and detailed 
answer to the question would form an interesting 
chapter in the history both of free trade and of 
Ireland. Among the other subjects discussed 
by ‘‘ Hibernicus”’ are the principle of popula- 
tion, the land question, commercial crises, the 
English Church, and war. Like M. Guyot, he 
falls into the Carey misreading of Ricardo, but 
it is by a sort of original sin, and not through 
the teaching of Carey, whom he does not seem 
to have studied. He seems indeed to go further, 
and to deny that in fact the high lands have 
been cultivated before the valleys. Constantly 
as we have found ourselves in disagreement with 
‘* Hibernicus,” we have been impressed by the 
ingenuity of his arguments and by the business- 
like shrewdness of much of his criticism. In 
this sense the book is worth reading. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE forthcoming volumes in the series of 
‘* Karly Britain,” published by the 8. P. C. K., 
will be Scandinavian Britain, by Mr. F. York 
Powell; and Post Norman Foreign Influences, 
by Mr. H. G. Hewlett. 

Pror. FREEMAN is lecturing at Oxford this 
term on “The Chief Periods of European 
History.” 

Pror, ARMINIUS VAMBERY has undertaken 
to write for Messrs. Cassell & Co. a work 
on Russia and England in Central Asia, which 
will be ready for publication in a few weeks. 
It will describe the various countries and peoples 
which have been conquered by Russia in her 
successive advances towards India, showing the 
influence which has been exerted by Russian 
rule, and contrasting it with the effect exercised 
by the British régime in India. 

Mr. EpMunD GossE is lecturing at Cam- 
bri this term on ‘‘ English Prose in the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century.” His for- 
mer course of lectures, ‘‘From Shakspere to 
Pope,” will shortly be published by the Cam- 
bri Press. The Cambridge 88 also 
announce Studies in the Literary Relations of 
England with Germany in the Sixteenth Century, 
by Mr. C. H. Herford; and an Introduction to 
the “iterature of the French Renaissance, by Mr, 
A. A. Tilley. 

THE Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts proposes to publish, if 
@ sufficient number of subscribers can be ob- 
tained, its MS. journals from the date of its 
incorporation in 1701 to 1800, which contain 
valuable materials for the history of the founda- 
tion of the Church in America, Canada, and the 
West Indies, besides much important evidence 
bearing on the history of families and in- 
dividuals during the last century. It is esti- 
mated that these journals would fill five octavo 
volumes of about seven hundred pages each, at 
a cost of £6 6s. for the set. It is intended to 
and each copy will be 


print a | 250 copies, 


numbered and signed, 





Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
next week a work by the Rev. Dr. Lansdell, 
entitled Russian Central Asia: inecludin 
Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva, and Merv; wi 
Appendices on the Fauna, Flora, and Biblio- 
graphy of Russian Turkistan. The book will 
be in two volumes, and will be illustrated with 
photographic frontispiece, seventy engravings, 
and route and ethnological maps showing the 
Afghan frontier as marked in new Russian 
publications. It describes a journey of 12,000 
miles—5,000 by rail, 3,500 by water, and 3,700 
on wheels, horses, or camels—through Western 
Siberia to Kuldja: thence through Russian 
Turkistan and the Kirghese Steppes to Tash- 
kend, Khokand, and Samarkand. Crossing into 
Bokhara, the author travelled through the 
Khanate as guest of the Emir, floated 300 miles 
down the Oxus to Khiva, and then continued 
by a new route across the land of the Turkomans 
and north of Merv to Krasnovodsk. In seventy- 
seven chapters the book treats more or less fully 
of all parts of Russian Turkistan, Kuldja, 
Bokhara, Khiva, and Turkmenia, down to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and describes many 
hundreds of miles of country not previously 
visited by an English author. It also contains 
lists of 4,300 species of fauna and flora, a biblio- 
graphy of 700 titles, and an index with more 
than 10,000 entries. 


Messrs. HATCHARD will publish during the 
month an educational religious work intended 
as a class book, and entitled Homely Talks with 
Young Men on the Young Men of the Bible, by 
the author of ‘‘ Joined to an Idol.” Canon 
Westcott has written a preface for the book. 


THE collected works of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, the Hindoo reformer and patriot, will 
shortly be published in Calcutta. Subscribers’ 
names may be sent to Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate. 

Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT will shortly 
publish the following novels: T’he Sins of the 
Fathers, by Mr. Henry Cresswell; and Zn- 
tangled, by Miss Fairfax Byrrne, each in 3 vols. 


At the recent examination at the Inns of 
Court no less than ten natives of India passed 
in Roman Law; and one, Mr. Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha, obtained the senior scholarship 
in equity at Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. H. T. WuHaARTON’s Sappho: a Memoir 
and a Translation is now ready for issue to 
subscribers. The large paper copies, with 
artist’s proofs of the frontispiece before letters, 
can ae be obtained from the author, 39 St. 
George’s Road, N.W. 

Mr. Wri11AmM Luptow has just added As 
You Like It to his series of reprints of the 
First Folio of Shakspere (Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co.). Weare glad to learn from his “ adver- 
tisement”’ that the previous volumes have met 
with the success they deserve. Their price of 
eighteenpence is astonishingly low for so elegant 
a format. Mr. Ludlow now announces, for 
issue to subscribers only, an édition de luxe of 
the same series, suitable for ‘‘a collector’s 
library.” 

A new work on Subscription and Belief, by 
the author of The God-Man, is announced by 
Mr. Eliot Stock. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish, 
immediately, a Life of the late Dean Stanley, 
by Grace A. Oliver, author of a Life of Maria 
Edgeworth. The book will be entitled, Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster; His 
Life, Work, and Teachings. 


Messrs. WiuLiams & NORGATE announce an 
English translation of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
by Dr. Moses Schwabe, of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the author of the French translation 
of that work. The first volume, containing the 





treatise Berakhoth (Blessings), is in the press 
and nearly ished. ” ’ 

Messrs. J. & R. MAXWELL announce the 
issue of two new three volume novels—Sweet 
Christabel, by A. M. Hopkinson; Corinna, by 
“ Rita.” 

Messrs. SIMPKIN, MarsHatt, & Co. an- 
nounce to-day a new book, dedicated to Prof, 
Skeat, by Dr. Clarke Robinson, of Durham, 
viz., Introduction to our Early-English Litera- 
ture, giving @ critical review, with extracts, 
original and translated, of every Anglo-Saxon 
poem before the Norman Conquest, with his- 
toric introduction and list of prose writings. 


Mr. FIsHER UNWIN will publish next week, 
as a shilling volume, a translation, by Miss 
Ballin, of M. James Darmesteter’s recent 
lecture on the Mahdi, delivered at the Sorbonne, 
The title of the book will be The Mahdi, Past 
and Present. It will contain a portrait of the 
present and one of a former Mahdi, and a 
reprint of the letters sent from Khartoum by 
the correspondent of the Daily News. 


Mr. ARROWSMITH’s ‘‘ Bristol Library” of 
shilling novelettes, which began with Culled 
Back and now numbers five volumes, will be 
augmented next month by a farcical romance 
by Mr. F. Anstey, entitled The Tinted Venus. 


M. ARSENE HovussAYE is about to publish a 
new book, in four volumes, under the attractive 
title of Mes Confessions. 


THE first portion of an early Ordinary of Arms 
from the heraldic collections, temp. Richard II., 
commonly known as ‘‘Mr. Thomas Jenyns’ 
Booke of Armes,” and never before geintol in 
its entirety, will appear in an early number of 
the Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer. 


Walks in Epping Forest, an illustrated hand- 
book to the forest paths, by Mr. Percy Lindley, 
with cycling and driving routes, will be issued 
next week. 


THE works of the late M. Blanqui are to be 
published shortly by M. Felix Alcan. The first 
two volumes, entitled respectively Capital e 
Travail and Fragments et Notes, will appear 
immediately. 

Mother Darling, a story founded upon fact, 
by Miss Bewicke, is about to appear in Messrs, 
Field & Tuer’s white parchment series. 


THE new serial story which, under the 
title of ‘‘My Namesake Marjorie,” will be 
commenced in Cassell’s Magazine for June is 
from the pen of the author of ‘‘ Who is Sylvia ?,” 
The scene is laid partly in England and partly 
abroad. 

Apropos of M. de Bornier’s canditature at 
the Académie francaise, the Livre tells the 
story that on the occasion of the inauguration 
of Ponsard’s bust at the Academy M. de Bor- 
nier wrote a commemorative poem, which he 
sent to the newspapers on the day before the 
ceremony. It contained the lines 

‘¢Tu mourus en pleine lumiére, 
Et la victoire coutumiére 
T’accompagna jusqu’au tombeau.” 
The next morning the poet found that one of 
the leadi apers which had printed his verses 
had turn e second line into ‘‘ Et Victoire la 
couturiére ” ! 

A SHAKSPERE society has been founded at 
New York. Among the promoters are Mr. 
Brander Matthews and Mr. Appleton Morgan. 


AccorDING to the Livre, M. Hovyn de Tran- 
chére has discovered, in the Imperial Library 
at St. Petersburg, a number of interesting 
historical documents relating to Mary Stuart, 
to Henry IV., and to the Fronde. The results 
of M. Hovyn de Tranchére’s researches will be 
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published by Feret, of Bordeaux, under the 
title, Les Dessous de I’ Histoire; Curiosités judi- 
ciaires, administratives, politiques, et littéraires. 
The work will also contain the unpublished 
memoirs of Latude, and an important series 
of documents taken from the papers of the 
Bastille. 


THE publishers of the new monthly maga- 
zine, The Scottish Church, are Messrs. R. & R. 
Clark, of 42 Hanover Street, Edinburgh, not 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark, as was stated in our 
note of last week. 


Pror. SKEAT has published, in the ‘‘ Claren- 
don Press Series,” an edition of the ballad 
called The Tale of Gamelyn, which is given in 
several MSS. of Chaucer as one of the ‘‘ Can- 
terbury Tales.” That the ballad is not Chau- 
cer’s 1s Obvious at a glance. Prof. Skeat 
accounts for its being regarded as his by the 
conjecture that the poet may have written out 
a copy of ‘‘Gamelyn,” intending to use the 
story as material for his own poem, and that 
this copy may have been found among his 
papers. This hypothesis is ingenious, but it 
cannot dg oy as anything more than a 
possibility. If it be correct, there cannot be 
much doubt that Prof. Skeat is right in his 
further interesting suggestion that the tale was 
intended to be put into the mouth of the 
squire’s yeoman. The has a special 
interest for Shakspere students, as it is the 
source from which (through Lodge’s Huphues’ 
Golden Legacy) the story of ‘‘ As You Like It” 
was derived. The hero, Gamelyn, is mentioned 
in some of the Robin Hood ballads as ‘‘ Gande- 
leyn” and ‘Young Gamwell.” Prof. Skeat’s 
text is printed from MS. Harl. 7334, and the 
readings of six other MSS. are given. The 
volume contains a glossary and notes, and an 
introduction briefly, but satisfactorily, dealing 
with the language and versification of the 
— and with the relation of the story to 

hakspere’s play and to the Robin Hood cycle. 
We are sorry to see that Prof. Skeat adopts 
the mistaken notion that Robin Hood means 
“Robin of the Wood.” In support of this 
opinion he states that ‘‘ Robin des Bois” is a 
personage familiar in French nursery legend— 
an assertion which is thus disposed of by M. 
Jusserand in his notice of the work before us in 
the last number of the Revue Critique :{ 


“M. Skeat prend texte d’un des romans de notre 
compatriote —— Sue] pour affirmer que le 
caractére de Robin Hood n’est pas inconnu en 
France et que ce personnage a son role dans nos 
récits populaires; le nom de ‘Robin des Bois’ 
serait invoqué par les méres francaises pour 
effrayer leurs enfants. Malgrél’autorité d’Eugéne 
Sue et celle de ’auteur anonyme d’un article des 
Notes and Queries, le nom de Robin des Bois ne 
représente rien i nous que la traduction fort 


libre du titre d’un opéra de Weber, ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz.’ *? 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE PARTING SIGH. 


Hers have I laid me by my Love that’s dead : 
An hour ago she shuddered, ‘‘Sweet, be brave !’’ 
Then sighed and died in the last kiss she gave ; 
And all the music of the life we led 
Sinks like the anthem sinking overhead 
Upon the carven sleepers on a grave, 
Cleaving in stone together as they clave 
In the life ended where they once were wed. 
gs = _— What then’s the bravest way to 


e 
Nay, ’twere the noblest dying for her sake 
To spend my heart-blood slowly, through long 


years, 
And while my insatiate miser-soul doth mak: 
Its dark, dear hoard of her sweet memory. 
Smile for the world, and serve it—keep my tears. 


Eric 8S, RoBERTSON, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE most interesting article in the current 
number of the China Review is the ‘‘ Sketch of 
Formosa,” by Messrs. Colquhoun and Stewart- 
Lockhart. The authors epitomise in forty- 
seven pages all that is at present known of the 


island and its inhabitants. Beginning with the | T20 


occupation of Fort Zelandia by the Dutch in 
1624, they trace its history down to the present 
time, and add much information on the geo- 
graphy, climate, and trade, which will be read 
at the present time with interest. The descrip- 
tion given by the authors of the climate and 
commercial capabilities of Kelung partly ex- 
plain the difficulty the French have had in 
turning their conquered territory to account. 
The great dampness of the climate—rain falls 
on most days in the year—makes it very un- 
healthy. Even the Chinese suffer acutely from 
fever, and the death-rate among the coolies 
working in the mines is excessive. ‘‘ The 
summer heat is tropical, and the changes are 
sudden.” The trade of the island is still in 
its infancy, but the increase in its value has 
been very considerable since the ports have 
been open to foreigners. For example, the 
increase in the value at Takow between 1868 
and 1885 was, in round numbers, from £350,000 
to £900,000. The article next in importance 
is one on the ‘‘ Ningpo Dialect,” by Mr. Parker, 
who furnishes in this contribution another evi- 
dence of the excellent work he is doing in the 
cause of philology by his careful study of the 
dialects of China. Mr. Pilon continues his 
actount of the ‘‘ Six Great Chancellors of Tsin,” 
and Mr. Phillips gives us a sketch of the life 
of the celebrated pirate and rebel Koxinga. 
Some of the notes and queries are interesting. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for May opens 
with another clear and cogent article by Dr. 
Rauwenhoff on the origin of religion (he agrees 
very much with Pfleiderer, and couggubdinhes 
that scholar on the success of his book, which 
the official disfavour extended to his lectures 
could not prevent); Dr. Kosters continues his 
examination of Semitic deluge stories; Dr. 
Prins discusses the destination of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (the Jewish minority in the 
Roman Church, in the twofold danger of 
separating itself from the Gentile section and 
of falling away through persecution, is ad- 
dressed by a Jewish Christian of Alexandrian 
origin and Pauline views); Dr. Snellen reviews 
a volume of sermons by de Bussy; and Dr. 
Rauwenhoff gives an In Memoriam to the great 
theologian, J. H. Scholten (died April 10). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LINDSEY SURVEY. 
Hammersmith : May 7, 1885. 

I cannot think that authors should be 
encouraged to review their reviewers, which 
seems to be the order of the day. We are all 
apt to imagine that, if we might only be allowed 
to explain, those who find fault with us would 
easily be proved in the wrong; but such con- 
troversies between author and critic have little 
interest for any one but themselves, and a book 
must stand or fall by what it contains, without 
the help of afterthoughts or explanations. 

After this protest, I proceed somewhat incon- 
sistently to contend that, although Mr. Round 
praises me beyond my deserts in his letter to 
the AcapEmy of April 18, it is not fair to blame 
my little book for sins of omission and com- 
mission of which it is not guilty. 

For instance, William Torniant’s holding of 
three carucates and three bovates, is made up of 
one carucate in Faldingworth (p. 21), and of 
one carucate in Binbrook (p. 24), both of which 
had belonged to his father Osbern in Domes- 
day. He had also three bovates in Newton by 
Toft (p. 25), five bovates in Nettleton, and 
three bovates in Grassby (31), which last three 
had been escheats. It is true that the three 
bovates in Newton are misprinted two bovates 
in an Index (p. 51); but the sum total is 
correct, and nothing has been overlooked in the 
reckoning. 

Again, William Torniant’s name is not included 
in my list of undertenants, simply because I can- 
not think that he was the mesne tenant of the 
six bovates in Aisthorpe, belonging to Robert 
FitzRoy, which were held cuter ten by Robert 
Hundyfot > As I understand it, this 
estate was a 8 escheat, which the king had 
appropriated to the part maintenance of his 
natural son, and during the boy’s minority it 
was left in the hands of a local officer of the 
Royal Exchequer, such as William Torniant is 
known, from the Pipe Roll of 1130, to have 
been. : 

Mr. Round is equally mistaken in saying that, 
according to the Survey, no part of Osbern’s 
Domesday holding passed to his son Richard and 
that Richard’s holding was not five bovates as 
I state at p, 11, but two bovates. For he will 
find in the Survey itself, that Richard possessed 
three bovates at Elsham (p. 31), as well as two 
bovates in the Wapentake of Calceworth (p. 34). 
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He will find also that Richard inherited from 
his father the mesne tenancy of large estates, 
both at Wickenby (p. 35), and at Reston (p. 38), 
in the Percy fief, and also of an estate at 
Benniworth, under the Archbishop of. York 
(p. 35). It must be borne in mind also that the 
name of the mesne tenant is constantly omitted 
in the Survey, so that he probably inherited 
other lands of this tenure which are not 
specified. I should expect that the reason why 
the name of his father is generally added when 
Richard of Lincoln is mentioned, is simply 
because it was necessary to distinguish him 
from members of other families bearing the 
same name; such as Alan of Lincoln, and 
Wigot of Lincoln. But this addition would 
not, of course, be necessary to distinguish 
William Torniant. 

I must remind Mr. Round that my notes on 
the Survey make no pretension to give an 
exhaustive account of the Landowners of 
Lindsey in 1114-16, They were merely intended 
to suggest how much information might be 
gleaned from this Record, by those who can read 
between the lines, and to provoke further study 
of its contents. 

Osbern, the priest, was an official before 
Domesday (fo. 377), and was, I suspect, intro- 
duced into the public service by Ernwin, the 
priest, who was one of the pre-Domesday 
Sheriffs of Lincolnshire. Osbern eventually 
succeeded Ernwin, and is addressed as sheriff 
of the county in a series of writs relating to 
Lincoln Cathedral, in the reigns of William 
Rufus and Henry I. (Monasticon, vol. viii.) 
But I must reserve for a future edition any 
further account of Sheriff Osbern and his sons, 
with many other points of interest, which I have 
lately worked out in detail. Since my little 
book was published, the original MS. has been 
reproduced in facsimile by the autotype eo 
cess; so that, through the enterprise of Mr. 
James Greenstreet, a perfect text is accessible 
to invalids like myself, who cannot visi. the 
British Museum. This has encouraged me to 
discard all reference to Hearne’s text in my next 
edition,and to print from the facsimile acorrected 
Latin text with my translation on the opposite 
page. I have also rewritten the introduction, 

iving further proof for my belief that the 

urvey was compiled in the year 1115, with a 
fuller account from my MS. Baronage of the 
greater landowners mentioned in the Roll. I 
must add, however, that it requires more 
courage than I have at present to make 
the sacrifice of money, as well as labour, 
which is involved in reprinting a book that 
will only be read by real students of English 
history. EpMOND CHESTER WATERS. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 18, 7.30 p.m. Education: “ Review of 
the Discussion on Art at the Education Conference, 
1884,” by Mr. E. Cooke. 

8p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 

Spe. Victoria Institute : “ ults of Archaeo- 
logical Research in North America.” 

8 p.m. ety of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘*The 

Masniacturg of Toilet Soaps,”” by Dr. C. R. Alder 


Wright. 
TUESDAY, May 19,8p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Diges- 
tiou and Nutrition,” by Prot. Gamgee. 


chitects. 
: “Indian Railways and 

8 Civil Engin = The Signallin f th 

p.m. eers: “ g of the 
London and North-Western Railway ” (adjourned 
discussion), by Mr. A. M. Thompson; ‘‘ The Theory 
ot the Indicator and the Errors in Indicator Dia- 
grams,” by Prof. Osborne Reynolds; “ Eaperiments 
on the Steam Engine Indivator,” by Mr. A. W. 
Brightmore. 

8pm. Society of Arts: ‘‘ New Britain and the 
Adjacent Islands,”’ by Mr. Wilfred Powell. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘On Dinornis oweni,”’ by 
Prot. Julius von Haast ; ‘‘ Notes on the Pinnipedia,” 
by Dr. Mivart; ‘*Report_on the Collections of 
Birds made during the Vo ot the Yacht 
Marquesa— Part 1V., On the Co! on of Birds from 
Sumatra,” by Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard; ‘On 
Echinum macintoshii. a new Pennatulid from the 
Japanese Seas,” by Dr. A. W. Hubrecht. 


7. Macci Plauti Mostellaria. 
Critical and Exegetical, and an Intro-|/ 


“The 


° 20, 
WEDNESDAY, May Jeinan 


American Oil an 


8 p.m. Soci of Arts: 
Gastinields,” by Prof. 
Dewar. a 
TuurRsDAY, May 21, 3 /2=. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Poi- 
son 3,” by Prof, C. Meymott Tidy. 

’ 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: “ Chevron 
Beads and Blue Bugles from Peruvian Graves,” b 
Mr. J. P. Harrison; “ Scandinavian or Da 
Sculptured Stones found in London, and their 
Bearing on the supp sed Scandinavian or Danish 
Origin of other English Sculptured Stones,” by the 
Rev. G. F. Browne. Society 

s Re, i cal x ote Sy! + ~- “oon of 
Gre ndependence,” r.C. A. e. 

+ p.m. PGhemical : ” Calorimetrie Method for 
Determining small Quantities of Iron,” by Mr. 
‘Andrew Thomson; ‘“‘On some Compounds of Cad- 
mium and Sulphur,” by Mr. V: 8. Veley. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “ rt of Survey of 
certain Megalithic Monuments in Scotlaad and 
‘Westmoreland in 1884,” by the Rev. W. C. Lukis. 

Frmay, May 22;8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical Club. 

8 p.m. Browning: a Paper, by Mr. J. L. 


he Royal Institution: “ Garrick’ by Mr. 


9D 

. H. Pollock. 

autumn May 23,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Or- 
ganic Septics and 475 ~ ies,” by Prot, Odling. 

8 p.m. Physical: “ ments showing the 
Variations caused b: Maguetection in the length 
of Iron, Steel, and Nickel ods and on the Spectral 

roduced by a slowly Rotating Vacuum 

Mr. Shelford Bidwell; ‘“‘ Note on Elec- 

trical Symbols,” by_Mr. J. Munro; “Electrolytic 
Decomposition,” by Mr. J. W. Ulark. 








SCIENCE. 
With Notes, 


duction, by E. A. Sonnenschein. (Bell.) 


Tis little book has the merit of being at 
onee scholarly and useful. The editor has 
spared no pains; and, while everything shows 
him to be fully abreast of modern research, 
his notes are thrown into a form and compass 
that make them accessible and intelligible to 
all classes of students. A careful reading of 
parts of the commentary has suggested the 
following observations : 
The name of the play, according to the 
unanimous testimony of MSS. and gram- 
marians, is not Dostellaria, but Mustellaria. 
Is there any reason, then, why this ortho- 
graphy should not be adopted ? 
V. 8. Abi rus, abi dierecte. Mr. Sonnen- 
schein rightly observes that the true origin of 
dierectus is still involved in some obscurity. 
I confess that I find it impossible to believe 
that there was ever such a compound as 
diérectus, made of the two prepositions dis 
and ¢. I still hold to an opinion formerly 
expressed in the Journal of Philology, that 
dierectus is a corruption, which represents 
(according to the context) one of two words, 
derectus or di-(dis-)rectus. Abi derectus or 
in derectum would thus mean “go to hell’: 
abi di-(or dis-)rectus, or in directum, ‘go 
and be hanged” (literally ‘‘ crucified,” or 
perhaps “‘ cut in two”’); for there can hardly 
be a doubt that dirigo or disrigo means to 
extend in two directions, or to divide, while 
derigo means to direct downwards, or in a 
straight line. The Harleian MS. of Nonius, 
p. 219, gives, in its quotation from Varro, 
apage in directum a domo nostra istam insani- 
tatem, though the lemma of the note is given 
dierecti. Paulus and the glossaries here come 
to our aid. Paulus, p. 69 (Miiller), imme- 
diately after the note on dierectum, has the 
following gloss: dirigere invenitur apud Plau- 
tum pro discidere ; ‘‘dirigo in Plautus means 
to cut in two.” An old Bodleian glossary of 
the eighth or ninth century has dirigere ex- 
tendere ; derigit (for dirigit) dividit, separat ; 
and Hildebrand’s Paris glossary has disreetum 





| divisum, Now, with regard to derectus and 


in derectum, it is to be observed that the MS. 
of Apuleius’s Metamorphoses, 6, 16, gives ad 
“inferos te, derige; and an unimpeachable Latin. 
Greek glossary interprets derectarius as = 
xardparos, In Plautus, ‘‘Menaechmi,” 432, 
ducit lembum dierectum. navis praedatoria, the 
best MS. (3) has derectum corrected into 
directum. Inthe “Trinummus,”’ 457, it is true 
that the palimpsest gives abin hine dierecte, 
but the other MSS. have derecte, and: A is not 
always infallible.. In ‘‘Curculio,’’ 239, B reads 
lien dieructust, which must surely stand for 
deiruptus or disruptus. I admit, of course, 
that in several other passages the form dierectus 
is supported by respectable MS.. authority ; 
but.I believe it to be a mistake for detrectus 
or derectus. As to the prosody of the word, it 
is no doubt in several passages, according to 
the MSS., quadrisyllabie, but in the majority 
it is probably a trisyllable. 

V. 86. Argumentum seems to mean not “a 
scheme of thought,” ‘‘a principle,” but a thing 
which proves the truth of a statement ; so that 
in v. 92 e¢ ret argumenta dicam should be trans- 
lated not ‘‘the principle of the thing,” but 
‘proofs which confirm it,” and in 118, haec 
argumenta ego aedificwis dizi, ‘‘ these are the 
arguments on the side of the buildings.” 

V. 607. Nescit quidem nisi faenus fabularier 
Unose: neque ego taetriorem beluam Vidisse 
me umguam quemquam quam te censeo. Unose 
is Studemund’s conjecture based on the uno.. 
of the palimpsest ; but the meaning of unose, 
if Nonius may be trusted, is simul. The point 
of the passage, however, seems to be that 
the danista is like an animal; he has a cry 
only, and that is faenus. Unose, therefore, 
will not give the right sense, unless it be 
translated ‘‘ monotonously.’’ I cannot agree 
with Mr. Sonnenschein that it is contracted 
for wnivorse. 

V. 663. The MSS. give nisi ut in vicinum 
prozimum mendacium, for which Mr. Sonnen- 
schein conjectures nist id unum ut nostro de 
vicino hoc proximo. Three lines below, where 
the MSS. give guidquid dei dicunt id decretumst 
dicere, he reads quidquest dicundumst et, &c., 
which gives a very weak line. I would sug- 
gest that the whole passage should be written 
thus (keeping more nearly to the MSS.): 
Quid ego nune agam, Nisi ut in vicino proximo 
mendax siem? Eas emisse acdis huius dicam 
filium? Calidum hercle audivi esse optumum 
mendacium: Quidquid di dicunt, id decretumst 
dicere. ‘‘ What shall I do, if not tell a lie 
about my nearest neighbour? Shall I say 
this fellow’s son bought that house? I’ve 
always heard a lie was best served up smoking 
hot: whatever the gods inspire me with, I 
mean to say”’; just as the sausage-seller in 
Aristophanes says To pév vdnua tis Geoi, 70 
Se kA€up.” nov. 

It is to be hoped, in the interests of scholar- 
ship, that Prof. Sonnenschein may be able to 
do as much for the other plays of Plautus as 
he has for the Mostellaria. 

H. Nerrresatr. 








AFGHANISTAN IN AVESTIC 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Oxford: May 4, 1885. 
At the present moment, when the mountain 
regions of the Paropanisus will, in all proba- 
bility, have once more to play their accustomed 
part in history as a bulwark against Turanian 





| aggression, the earliest geographical records of 
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the country, as preserved in the Avesta, may 
attract the attention of the student of Eastern 
history. The Avesta, like other religious books 
of the East, deals generally with mythical 
localities rather than with details of real topo- 
graphy. An exception to this rule with regard 
to the rivers of Afghinistin will therefore be 
all the more entitled to our interest. 

Within the limits of Afghanistan and its former 
dependencies we recognise the ‘‘ powerful, faith- 
ful Méurva” as the modern Merv, little de- 
serving these epithets, the ‘‘ beautiful Bakhdhi,” 
as Balkh, Haraéva as Hert, the mountain Vditi- 
gaéca as the Badhgés of recent notoriety. The 
river Harah’ aiti (etymologically corresponding 
to Sanskrit Sarasvati) has been known in suc- 
cessive ages as "Apdxwros and Arghand-db (near 
Kandahar); but more important for Avestic 
geography is the large stream, of which 
it is a tributary, the “bountiful, glorious 
Haétumant,” the ’Eriyavdpos and HERMANDUS 
of classic authors, the modern Helmand. It 
waters the country of Seistin (Zaxacrdyn), 
where, since time immemorial, the epic tradi- 
tion of Iran has localised its greatest national 
heroes, and where, even in our days one of 
the indigenous families proudly claims, as 
Kaydnians, to be descended from the legendary 
kings of Iran. Long, indeed, have such remi- 
niscences of heroic times lingered about the 
river. We receive an unusually detailed account 
of its origin and course justin that Yasht which 
is mainly devoted to the praise of ‘‘ kingly 
glory,”’ as connected with lawful rule over Iran. 
There we read ( Yasht, xix., 66; comp. ‘‘ Sacred 
Books of the Kast,” vol. xxiii., p. 302) of its 
counterpart, ‘“‘which is attached to the river 
Haétumafit, as it runs increasing towards the 
lake (zray6) Kdgava, from where the mountain 
Ushidéo stands, round about whose foot moun- 
tain streams gather in abundance.” 

A glance at the map shows the lake Kdgava 
(or Kagaya, according to some MSS.) to be 
the great lagune in the depression of Seistin, 
which its present neighbours simply call the 
Zirrah (derived from Zand zrayé—i.e., lake). 
Similarly, the name Ushiddo, although it can- 
not be traced to a more recent period, must 
apply to the lofty mountain range formed by 
the K6h-i Baba and its continuation towards 
the west, the Sidh Kéh, from whence the Hel- 
mand itself, with all its northern tributaries, 
takes its beginning. 

For a fuller description of this river system, 
clearly alluded to in the above quoted text, we 
should naturally look first to the passages im- 
mediately following; but here we stumble on 
difficulties which have puzzled in no small 
degree interpreters of the Avesta. They are 
considerably aggravated by the unfortunate 
circumstance that Parsi scholarship has left us 
entirely destitute of any traditional help for 
this particular Yasht. The passage in question, 
simple in its structure, contains a comparatively 
large number of what apparently are adjec- 
tives. Their etymology and their position 
in the context suggest their being appro- 
priate epithets to something like a river. But 
just this noun so eagerly looked for cannot 
be found. It was the new editor of the Avesta, 
Prof. Geldner (Drei Yasht, Stuttgart, 1884), 
to whom the happy idea first occurred of 
looking among these apparent adjectives for 
the indispensable complement implied by 
their presence—real river names. He ad- 
vanced this explanation for the last four of 
those mentioned below; but the difficulty of 
prey any of these four names on the map 
seems to have induced, subsequently, this dis- 
tinguished Zand scholar to restrict his hypothesis 
to only two of them. I shall endeavour to pro- 
duce in the following remarks such evidence as 
may justify the addition of eight new river 
names to the geographical Index of the Avesta. 


follows immediately on the one translated 
above must for the present take for granted 
what has still to be proved. 

‘* At its foot (the Mountain Ushidio’s) gushes 
and flows forth the H’d¢tra and the Hvagpa, 
the Fradatha and the beautiful H’arenanhaiti, 
and Ustavaiti, the mighty, and Urvadha, rich 
of pastures, and the Hrezi and Zarenumaiti ; at 
its foot gushes and flows forth the bountiful, 
glorious Helmand,* swelling its white waves (?), 
rolling down its copious floods.” 

As we have no means for identifying these 
rivers besides their names, which, if they 
remained in use for a longer period, must have 
undergone considerable phonetic changes, it 
will be safest to turn first to those sources of 
geographical information which rank in re- 
spect to their age nearest to the Avesta—the 
reports of classic authors. Fortunately, as far 
as Ariana is concerned, they are based to a 
great extent on a very exact survey, made 
under Seleucidian rule. 

Pliny, speaking of the districts to the south 
of Aria (Herit), mentions the rivers PHARNA- 
COTIS and OPHRADUS (i.¢., 6 Spddos of the Greek 
original), which Tomaschek, in his exhaustive 
treatise on the corresponding portion of the 
Tabula Peutingerana (Proceedings of the 
Viennese Academy, 1883), has recognised as 
the modern Harrit Raid and Farah Rad. 
They both flow from the western part of the 
Siah Kéh into the lake of Seistén. The form 
Farnahvati, which is suggested by Tomashek 
as the original and native one for PHARNA- 
COTIS, represents exactly our Zand H’arenan- 
haitiin Persian pronunciation. The substantive 
h*’arenah,“ glory,” as contained in H” arenanhaiti 
(h* arenah + suff. vaiti), assumes in the Old Per- 
sian dialect the form of farna. Thus the Old Per- 
sian Vindafarna, lvrapépyys, is the exact equiva- 
lent of Zand Viitda-h” arenah ‘‘ winning glory.” 
A striking parallel to the doublet H’arenai- 
haiti—PHARNACOTIS is furnished by the in- 
different use of the names Zapayyidvn and Apay- 
yidvn, Zapdyyou and Apdyyu for the neighbour- 
ing district and its inhabitants, the change of 
initial 7 into D being a well-known character- 
istic of Persian pronunciation, as compared 
with Zand. 

For proving the identity of the Fradatha of 
our Zand text with (0)pHRADUS, Farah Rid, we 
can utilise the additional evidence of those 
names by which the old Town Fardh on the 
left bank of the Farih Rfid was known in 
the Macedonian epoch. In the itinerary of 
Isidorus of Charax this wéAis peyiorn is called 
with the modern name #p4; but Stephan. 
Byzant. has preserved a more ancient form in 
the following excerpt: pada méAis év Apayyats 
tv “Ar€tavdpos MpopSaciay petwvduacevy. MpopSacla 
is, in fact, a literal rendering of Zand /ra- 
datha, which in common use as neuter means 
(literally ‘‘ proficiency ’’), ‘‘ progress,” ‘‘ in- 
crease,” 

The Faréh Rfid is the next independent 
affluent of the Hamiin or Zirrah to the East 
of the Harrfit Rfid; on the other hand, the 

Fradatha is placed in our list immediately 
before the H’arenanhaiti. We are, therefore, 
inclined to look towards the East for rivers, 
with which the preceding two—the Hvagpa 
and H’d¢tra—may be identified. We find on 
the map of South Afghinistiin two -nain rivers 
in a corresponding position, whose names must 
remind us of the Avestic forms—the Khuspds 
Raid and the Khash Rid. Coming from the 
southern slope of the Sih Kéh they reach both 
the eastern basin of the lagune, where the lower 
course of the Helmand is lost. In Khuspds, 





* The name of the Helmand is introduced in 
the above version in accordance with a most con- 
vincing emendation of Prof. Geldner’s, based on 
MS. evidence. The words describing the course 
of the river are not clear in detail, but there is no 





Our version of the interesting passage which 





doubt about their general purport. 


a place on the upper course of the Khuspis 
Rid, we may recognise the town Xodera men- 
tioned by Ptolemy in Arachosia. The name 
hvagpa means ‘‘ having good horses,”’ and seems 
to have been a favourite designation for rivers 
in Irin. Besides the famous Xoderns near Susa, 
whose water was supplied to the ‘‘ Great King ” 
wherever he moved (Herod. i. 188), we hear of 
another Xodorns, a tributary of the Kabul 
River. 

The station cosaTA, given by the Anonymus 
Ravennas, but missing in the Tab. Peuting., 
refers evidently to the town Khdsh, men- 
tioned already by older Arab geographers, 
on the bank of the Khish Rfid, and supplies 
a welcome link between the Zand form H’ a¢tra 
and the modern name of the river. Whether 
the water of the HvActra = Khish is in reality 
what a probable etymology of the name (comp. 
Sanskrit ¢vdtird, /svad) seems to imply, “ well 
tasting,” may be decided by those who have 
traversed the arid plains, stretching on both 
sides of the lower river course. 

There is as yet no indication to aid us 
in identifying the remaining river names. 
But fortunately we find at least one of them 
recognised in its true character by traditional 
authority. We read in Bundahish (as trans- 
lated by Mr. West, chap. xx. 34; ‘‘ Sacred 
Books of the East,” vol. v., p. 82) the following 
interesting interesting passage : 

‘Regarding Frisiyiv they say that a thousand 
eprings were conducted away by him into the sea 
Kydnsth (the Kicava of the Avesta)...; and he 
conducted the spring Zurinmand, which is the 
Hétimand river they say, into the same sea; and 
he conducted the seven navigable waters of the 
source of the Vakaéni river into the same sea, and 
made men settle there.’’ 


The connexion with the Hétimand shows 
clearly that the Zarinmand of the Bund. is 
the Zarenumaiti of our text. But no further 
light can be gained at present from this isolated 
statement. Whether the ‘‘ seven navigable 
waters of the source Vakaéni,” mentioned 
besides the Zarinmand, bear any relation to 
the seven rivers, whose names appear in the 
Yasht passage discussed above, besides the 
Zarenumaiti, must likewise remain uncertain. 
The resemblance of the names and the iden- 
tity of the epithet pouruvdgtra=‘‘rich in 
pastures,” suggest some relation between the 
river Urvadha and the land (?) Urva, named 
as the eighth creation of Ahura Mazda in the 
first chapter of the Vendidid; but Urva itself 
still remains a most obscure point in Avestic geo- 
graphy. In spite of the scantiness of historical 
evidence for the last four rivers, we need not 
yet renounce all hope for identifying them on 
some future map of Afghinistiin, the present 
ones showing a conspicuous blank in quarters, 
where a further exploration of the Paropanisus 
will, perhaps, reveal some distinct traces of 
our river names. AUREL STEIN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WINDISOH’S IRISH TEXTS. 

London: May 9, 1885. 
I am not now going to reply to Prof. Rhfs. 
It will be time enough to do so when he pro- 
duces from an Irish MS. of the ninth, or indeed 

any other century, a compendium ‘‘ resemblin 

the mark for a Greek perispomenon,” an 
equivalent to the syllables -ither; and when he 
can quote an Irish sochmacht, meaning ‘‘ power” ; 
in rembic, ‘‘a little space”; fiu, ‘‘quam’”’; and 
an io-stem, caille. There is, to sure, an 
Irish word caille, meaning ‘‘ veil”; but it is 
not, as Prof. Rh¥s supposes, declined like the 
Latin pallium. It is a fem. ia-stem, and, 
therefore, seems to come, not from pallium, but 
from a Low Latin “pallia, just as caimmee, 
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tively from camisia, philosophia, parochia, uncia, 
and axungia. 

But I wish to say, in the clearest words, that 
I never charged him, I never dreamt of charg- 
ing him, by implication or otherwise, with dis- 
honest criticism. I could not have called him 
‘‘my friend,” had I thought him capable of 
such baseness. Prof. Rhys is as little justified 
in suggesting that I brought a false charge 
against him, as he is in suggesting that I wil- 
fully misled the readers of the ACADEMY. 
Such amenities should be left to Prof. Zimmer. 

WHITLEY STOKES. 





ROMAN PRONUNCIATION. 
Oxford: May 5, 1885. 

Prot. Rhys’s interesting notes on this subject 
from Rome to the ACADEMY of May 2nd, in- 
duces me to call attention to Belli’s and Fer- 
retti’s ‘‘Sonettiin dialetto Romanesco” (Firenze, 
1870-79), from which the peculiar substitution 
of r for / (f.i. cor padrone, ar quartiere, sur 
comtone for col, al-, sul-), as well as the 
doubling of initial consonants in strong position 
(e.g., @ ccavallo, a mme, a ttempo), can be fully 
corroborated. Finding not a single instance, 
however, where the surd mutes, /, t, p, appear 
to be replaced by the corresponding sonant ones, 
g, a, b, as Prof. Rhys observed, and sufficiently 
illustrated, may it not be supposed that the 
Roman vernacular tongue has this soft and 
careless pronunciation of the hard or surd 
mutes in common with most of the central and 
southern Italian dialects? Such a common 
discrepancy between written and spoken lan- 
guage, at all events, would account for the fact 
that it is uot graphically represented in the 
above cited poems as a peculiar feature of 
Roman pronunciation. H. Kress. 











THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ GOSSAMER.” 
London : May 4, 1885 

The very valuable explanation, given by 
Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, of ‘‘ gossamer”’ as 
‘*God’s summer ”’—instead of the usual deriva- 
tion from yossypium—seems to carry conviction 
on the face of it. The mythical connexion, in 
folklore, of the floating summer-webs with the 
Virgin Mary is, of course, only a later Christian 
substitution. These filmy threads were clearly 
once looked upon as the work of Our Lady 
Freia, or Berchta, the German Venus, who was 
both a representative of love and of house- 
wifely accomplishments, and, as such, the 
goddess of spinning. There are many still 
current folk-tales referring to Berchta in that 
latter quality. 

As to the change from the feminine to the 
masculine gender in mythological appellations, 
it is a frequent one. A great many instances, 
besides those spoken of by Mr. H. Wedgwood, 
might be given in regard to the lady-bird. 
The gossamer is, in German, also called Alte- 
Weiber-Sommer. No doubt, the motherly 
quality of Freia has led up to thatidea. A 
parallel to this ‘‘ ageing” process, in the course 
of the decay of a divine figure, might easily be 
furnished from the Nerthus circle, of which 
there is a manifest remnant in a meeraltes 
Weiblein in a south German folk-tale. 

One question still: may not swmmer goose, 
instead of being a transposition, originally 
have been Sommer (ottes, even as we have 
Mutter-Gottes ? KARL BLIND. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
Tae Rede Lecture will be delivered at 
Cambridge on June 2 by Mr. G. J. Romanes 
The subject is ‘‘ Mind and Motion.” 
THE Cambridge Press announce as nearly 
ready Diophantos of Alexandria : a Study in the 
History of Greek Algebra, by Mr. T. L. Heath. 





Messrs. W. & A. K. Jonnston have pub- 
lished a large map of the Basin of the Baltic, 
with three inset maps—one showing the 
British Isles and the North Sea, another Europe 
and Asia from the British Isles to India, and 
the third the Bosphorus. As regards this last, 
the Dardanelles would be more to the point. 
Some useful information is appended about the 
fleets and armies of England and Russia. 


TuE recent numbers of the Encyklopaedie 
der Wissenschaften (Breslau: Trewendt) fully 
sustain the reputation of this useful work. In 
the geological part the most notable articles 
have been those on the physical aspect of the 
science, by Prof. von Lasaulx, of Bonn. In 
his article, ‘‘Der Metamorphismus der Ge- 
steine,” he gives a clear sketch of contact meta- 
morphism and of regional metamorphism, 
referring to the recent work of Lehmann in 
Germany, Renard in Belgium, Barrois in Spain, 
Brogger in Scandinavia, and Geikie in this 
country. The largest article which has appeared 
of late is one by Dr. Rolle on the Phanerogamia. 


‘PuE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge is about to publish a small volume by Mr. 
Francis George Heath, under the title Where to 
find Ferns. Besides drawings of the ferns de- 
scribed, the book will contain illustrations of 
fern habitats. 


THE Clarendon Press will shortly publish a 
translation, by Mr. C. Lendesdorf, Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, of the Ele- 
ments of Projective Geometry, of Prof. Luigi 
Cremona, of Rome. This is not a simple 
translation of the book as it is presented in 
the French or the German edition, but may 
rather be called a new and revised edition. 
The book has been considerably enlarged and 
amended. A new chapter, on foci, has been 
added ; and every chapter has received modifica- 
tions, additions, and elucidations, due in part to 
the author himself, and in part to the translator. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. F. E. Sanpys has nearly ready for 
publication a revised edition of the Bacchae 
of Euripides, with additional archaeological 
illustrations. 


IN vol. ix., part 4 of the Mittheilungen of the 
German Archaeological Institute at Athens is 
published the famous inscription found last year 
on the site of Gortyna in Crete, which contains 
a code of Dorian private law, dating probably 
from the sixth century B.c. The inscription, 
which has been preserved almost complete, 
consists of twelve columns, of more than fifty 
lines each. It is written ‘‘ boustrophedon,” 
the first line beginning on the right, and the 
columns also follow one another from right to 
left. The language is hardly less interesting 
to the philologist than is the substance to the 
historian. 

Messrs. ScrispNERS, of New York, have 
published the lecture on ‘‘ Assyriology: its 
Use and Abuse in Old Testament Study,” 
whith was recently delivered by Prof. Francis 
Brown before the Union Theological Seminary. 
It contains a full bibliography. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CampBripGe ANTIQUARIAN Socrety.—(Monday, 
May 4.) 
Mr. J. W. Crark,'President, inthechair.—Mr. H. F. 
Wilson gave an address upon the Brandon flint- 
trade, tracing its development from pre-historic 
times to the present day. After pointing out upon 
an enlarged map of the district the various 
localities to which his remarks bore reference, and 
briefly alluding to the discovery of palaeolithic 
implements in the River Gravels of the River Ouse, 
he gave an account of the famous neolithic work- 





ings known as Grime’s Graves, one of which was 
explored with very interesting results by Canon 
Greenwell and others in the year 1870, and sug. 
gested incidentally that the Society might carry on 
the investigation then commenced, as between two 
and three hundred of these remarkable pits stil] 
remain to be examined. Mr. Wilson drew attention 
to the fact that a large fair used to be held till 
recently upon the high ground called Broomhill 
over-looking the river about three-quarters of a mile 
from Brandon, and expressed his belief that this 
was the survival from pre-historic times of a mar. 
ket at which the flint-workers of Grime’s Graves 
bartered their wares for commodities brought from 
a distance along the water-way of the Little Ouse, 
He next gave the evidence (collected by Mr. 
Skertchly in his valuable monograph on the Bran- 
don flint-trade) for the unbroken continuance of 
the industry up to the present day, which may be 
summarised as follows:—(a) The neolithic work- 
ings resemble in several remarkable particulars the 
modern flint-pits. () The neolithic picks of red- 
deer horn are exactly reproduced by the modern 
one-sided pick of iron, made only at Brandon, as 
are all the tools used in the industry. (c) The 
neolithic stone flaking-hammer (whether hafted or 
not) is exactly reproduced in the Old English 
flaking-hammer of iron, formerly in use at Bran- 
don, but now superseded by the French hammer 
introduced about acentury ago. (d) The discoid 
neolithic implements used as (1) scrapers and (2) 
‘* strike-a-lights’’ appear in the oval ‘“‘strike-a- 
lights’? now manufactured at Brandon, of the 
square form of which again the modern gun-flint 
is a modification. Proceeding to the modern 
manufacture Mr. Wilson first described by the hel; 

of two large diagrams the process of digging onl 
raising the stone, which is carried outin the most 
primitive fashion with none of the labour-saving 
appliances which might be expected, such as lad- 
ders and windlasses. He then enumerated and 
explained the various stages of the manufacture, 
which (omitting the preliminary drying when the 
stone is moist) fall under the three heads of (a) 
Quartering, in which the large blocks of stone are 
broken into manageable pieces by the blows of a 
heavy hammer. (4) Flaking, in which the flakes 
or strips of flint are removed by the workman from 
one of the quartered pieces, leaving a core of a 
conical shape, which may be used for building 
purposes. (c) Knapping, in which the flakes for- 
med by the last process are cut up into the finished 
product, whether gun-flint or ‘“‘ strike-a-light.”’ 
The two last-named processes (of which that of 
flaking is by far the most difficult) were practically 
illustrated upon the platform by Mr. R. J. Snare, 
the leading representative of the trade in Brandon, 
whose presence contributed very largely to the in- 
terest and success of the meeting. With his block, 
stool and candlestick, and his variously shaped ham- 
mers, Mr. Snare showed, as no written or spoken 
words could have done, exactly how flint is flaked 
and knapped ; and his extraordinary dexterity in 
both the processes called forth great admiration 
from all who witnessed his performances. The 
flakes, and finished gun-flints and strike-a-lights 
as fast as they were made were handed round the 
room to be carried away by such of the members 
as chose to take them. Much interest was aroused 
by Mr. Snare’s success in using a pre-historic stone 
hammer to strike off some flakes.—Mr. Wilson 
added a few particulars as to the present position 
and prospects of the industry. ‘The demand for 
gun-flints comes chiefly from Africa, to which 
country Mr. Snare sent over 4,000,000 last year. 
He employs about a dozen hands, capable of pro- 
ducing from three to four thousand flints each per 
diem. The selling price averages three shillings per 
thousand. A list of the words used in the industry 
was given, Mr. Wilson observing that his hope of 
finding some relics of pre-Aryan speech among 
them had been doomed to disappointment. He 
concluded by asking leave of the president to pre- 
sent to the socicty all the implements that had 
been used on the occasion, together with the 
various specimens of ancient and modern manu- 
facture with which his address was throughout 
illustrated. 


Roya Astatic Socrery.—(Monday, May 4.) 


Sir W. Murr, President, in the Chair.—Mr. T. H. 
Thornton read a paper on “ The Vernacular Literas 
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ture and Folklore of the Panjab,’ in which he 
stated that this part of India, with nearly twenty- 
three millions of inhabitants, and the greatest 
variety of climate and scenery, comprised, also, 
races as diverse in their physical aspects, among 
which may be mentioned the Jals (its chief culti- 
vators) of Scythic origin, Rajputs, Tajiks Moghuls, 
Biluchis, Patans, &c. Ten different languages are 
spoken there—viz., Hindi and Urdu or Hindustani, 
Bagri, Pahari, Panjabi, Dogri, Jalki, Kashmiri, 
Pushtu (or Afghan), Biluchi, and Tibetan. Of 
these, Panjabi is the vernacular of fourteen million 
souls. The Panjabi has a written literature and 
a vast amount of folk poems, folk-tales, ballads, 
songs, and plays. A good commencement in the 
collecting the best of these has been made by 
Capt. R. C. Temple and Mrs. Steel.—Mr. Thornton 
then gave a brief account of Hindi and Urdu 
literature, based in some degree on the works of 
Garcin de Tassy and Beames, and reviewed the 
literary position of the remaining languages, only 
three of which—the Pahari, Pushtu, and Tibetan 
—have a written literature. ‘ 


RoyaL ArcuagotocicaL Instrtuts.—(May 7.) 





’ Tur President in the chair.—The Rev. J. L. Fish 


exhibited to the meeting the ancient records of the 
parish of St. Margaret Pattens, London, and read 
some interesting remarks thereon.—Mr. C. D. E. 
Fortnum exhibited and read a on ‘* Some 
Early Christian Gems.””—Mr. R. 8S. Ferguson com- 
municated an account of an ancient ose 
Notice was given of an extra meeting on May 21. 


Society or Hettentc Srupres.—( Thursday, May 7.) 
Mr. C. T. Newron, in the chair. — Mr. 
Ernest A. Gardner read a paper on a silver 
statuette in the British Museum, of which the date 
is fixed by coins found in company with it to the 
middle of the third century n.c. The subject is 
a boy playing with a goose. The writer took the 

on to classify the many works of the same 
subject which abound in the galleries of Europe. 
They can in several cases be traced to originals of 
the early Hellenistic age, and Jahn has already 
conjectured that the artist Boéthus was the 
originator of some of the schemes in which they 
appear. It is therefore interesting to find a new 
and important member,ot the class which can be 
without hesitation given to Hellenistic times, and 
which is executed in the favourite material of 
Boéthus, silver.—Miss Jane Harrison read a paper 
upon @ vase-picture (on a Kylix by the artist Nicos- 
thenes), which she maintained to be a representa- 
tion of a galley-race in honour of Dionysus. 
Birds with human heads were introduced as merely 
decorative adjuncts ; and the writer was disposed 
to think that some such representations must have 
been the originals whence were derived the 
oo common on later vases, of the ship of 

lysseus passing the rocks of the Sirens. 


EpivsurcH Maruematicat Socretry.—(Friday, 
May 8.) 

Mr. A. J. G. Barctay, President, in the chair. 
—Prof. Chrystal read papers on Repeated 
Differentiation, and on a process for finding the 
differential equation of an algebraic curve.—Dr. 
Thomas Muir made a communication on Integra- 
tion formulae, and gave a historical note on the 
so-called Simson line.—Mr. J. S. Mackay con- 
tributed several mnemonics for certain mathe- 
matical constants. 


AnTHRopo.icat Instrrute.—( Tuesday, May 12.) 


Mr. Francis Gatton, President, in the chair.—The 
Earl of Northesk exhibited a collection of speci- 
mens of worked jade from New Zealand.—Mr. 
J. H. Kerry-Nicholls read a paper on “ The Origin, 
Physical Characteristics and Manners and Customs 
of the Maori Race.”” The origin of the Maoris 
is unknown. They themselves have a tradition that 
they came from a land called Hawaiki, which is 
Invariably represented as an island somewhere in 
the East, and which the author identifies with the 
aren: but whatever may have been the 
oO course of migration, there can be no 


doubt that the Maoris owe their origin to the 
Malay stock. They are tall, well-built, and erect, 





with broad chests and massive limbs, which 
usually display great muscular development. The 
Maoris have longer bodies and arms, with shorter 
legs, than Euro of similar statue, the feet 
short and broad, and the hands small and taper- 
ing; the hair is coarse, black and straight, and 
the skin of a brown coffee colour. Half-casts are 
not uncommon, and are remarkable not only for 
their fine well-formed persons, but also for their 
intellectual powers. The race is — dying out 
owing chiefly to diseases contracted by contact 
with civilisation, and not a little to the im- 
moderate use of tobacco by young and old of both 
sexes. The native religion is a kind of polytheism 
—a worship of elementary spirits and deified 
ancestors. The priests hold an exalted tribal 
rank, and were ieved to 8s miraculous 
powers. The Maoris acknowledge the existence of 
the soul after death, but do not believe in corporal 
resurrection, nor in the igration of souls, 
and they seem to have some rather indefinite ideas 
of a heaven and a hell. Mr. Kerry-Nicholls de- 
scribed the social state of the Maories, their 
government, weapons, food, and domestic arts, 
and concluded with an account of the plants 
chiefly used by the natives for medical purposes.— 
A portrait of King Tawhaio was exhibited by Mr. 
Seppings Wright. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs). handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Landscape. 
(Seeley. ) 


‘¢ LanpscaPe”’ in the sense which Mr. Hamer- 
ton attempts to define it in an early chapter 
has a pictorial, though not too strictly a 
pictorial sense. In one of those thoughtful 
and practical illustrations by which it is his 
pleasant habit to elucidate his arguments, he 
reminds us of how Milton’s Raphael wings 
his' way to this globe, passing from astro- 
nomical to birdseye views of the earth until 
he alights upon ‘the eastern cliff” of Para- 
dise, and “‘ real terrestrial landscape ’’ begins. 
Landscape would here seem to be defined as a 
view of such portion of the earth as is visible 
to the sight of a man with his feet on the 
ground. Elsewhere he would seem to exclude 
too extensive or panoramic a view. In so 
doing we see him looking upon landscape with 
a more purely artistic vision; but in other 
places it is not the physical sensation of sight 
so much as the spiritual, scientific and philo- 
sophical aspects of the world with which he 
is engaged, so that no definition of “ land- 
scape” would quite cover his subject. So 
comprehensive, and we might add so discursive, 
is this remarkable book, that it may, perhaps, 
be best described as a collection of essays 
towards the study of inanimate nature in 
relation to man. 

If it be too much to say that Mr. Hamerton 
here breaks new ground, to him may at least 
be granted the merit of making the first 
attempt to bring under cultivation the im- 
mense area of emotion and reflection which 
has been opened during the last century by 
the modern love of nature for its own sake; 
by the poetical habit of regarding ‘“ land- 
scape” as the reflection of the moods of 
man; by the added interest in natural phe- 
nomena due to geological and meteorological 
study ; by, in a word, the thousand ways in 
which nature has become more intimately 
connected with human feeling and specula- 
tion even in the lives of those now living. 
To treat such a subject with scientific order, 


By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 








or to attempt to exhaust it, were manifestly 
impossible, and in attempting a method which 
may be called personal and accidental Mr. 
Hamerton has followed a wise instinct. 

The personal quality of the book is one of 
its greatest charms. In other works more 
definite in subject the author has shown how 
thoroughly he is devoted to art, and how 
capable of system and order; in others he has 
made us share his delight in nature, and taught 
us to follow the pleasant meanders of his un- 
constrained thoughts. In this book we have 
something of all these sources of amusement 
and instruction, and have a more perfect 
reflection of Mr. Hamerton’s personality than 
he has given us before. The subjects of it, 
divergent as they are, have unity at least in 
the author’s being; and, apart from all the 
questions discussed and illustrated, it has the 
interest of a mental autobiography. 

I need scarcely say that the mind is un- 
usually well-balanced and sympathetic—a 
mind which may be called an “ all-round” 
mind, with proclivities artistic, philosophic, 
and poetical, but all under the governance 
of a judgment singularly impartial and critical, 
somewhat too timid, perhaps, in self-assertion, 
too careful in sifting evidence, too leisurely 
in its process to make rapid and brilliant 
generalisations, but always thoughtful and 
genuine, adding as it were brick to brick to 
our knowledge, and overlaying the structure 
with charming and often exquisite ornament. 

Despite the illustrations, mostly of singular 
beauty, with which the book is embellished, 
it belongs rather to literature than to art. 
Although Mr. Hamerton is continually refer- 
ring to the latter, it is plain that it holds 
a subsidiary place in his intellectual esteem. 
In those chapters which he devotes to the 
poets—to Homer and Virgil, to Wordsworth 
and Lamartine—he shows both by text and 
quotation how thoroughly he sympathises 
with the poetical or literary view of nature. 
He gives us the indications of that love and 
insight into nature which is common to all 
poets, whether their means of expression be 
words or signs, but few which show the 
possession by a poet of a purely pictorial 
faculty. It would have been an interesting 
addition to this charming portion of his work 
if Mr. Hamerton had defined for us the 
specific differences of the two faculties— 
literary and artistic. 

His interesting remarks, for instance, about 
Homer and other poets as colourists would 
have borne some expansion in this direction. 
It is clear that the absence of epithets con- 
veying subtle distinctions in colour has been 
accepted too freely as a sign of deficient 
sensitiveness to such impressions. Such dis- 
tinctions are of primary importance to the 
painter, but not to the poet. The former 
cannot leave colour entirely to the imagina- 
tion, but the artist in words can, and in most 
cases should, I think, be content with a broad 
suggestion of it. It is unnecessary to tell 
his readers that trees are green, or oranges 
yellow, and to catalogue in verse the variety 
of tints on a Scotch moor would not only be 
tedious, but of little poetical value. But 
Mr. Hamerton has much that is useful and 
interesting to say about the colour sense of 
poets, and I cordially agree with his conclusion 
that 


‘*No doubt Homer’s perceptions of colour were 
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primitive, and often indeterminate, but the 
exact degree of a poet’s sensitiveness can hardly 
be ascertained when we have only his writings, 
and he himself had no terms at his disposal out- 
side the meagre nomenclature of his time.” 


I doubt, however, if the nomenclature for 
poetical purposes has been much increased 
since, or isin need of much increase. The pre- 
vailing tint is enough for all grandly descrip- 
tive purposes, and bare mountains will be 
black and shivering, willows grey, to the end 
of' time in verse. In colour, as in form and 
mass, the poet can convey his impression of 
the grand and the beautiful without analysing 
so strictly the elements of effect as the artist 
must. 

This is one of the now rare books which is 
born of leisure. ‘Without leisure, and. much 
leisure—whether leisure of weeks and months 
or made up of occasional hours and odd 
moments, matters not—the notes which have 
gone to the making of it could never have 
been amassed. Leisure marks the process of 
its thought, the very style of its writing; and 
leisure, it may be added, will be necessary to 
read it, not on account of its length, but of 
the number and variety of the questions with 
which it deals. Finally, not only more 
leisure, but more space would be required for 
its proper consideration than is possible within 
the limits of these pages. The influence of 
local scenery and climate upon the character of 
races and individuals, the natural affinity of 
certain témperaments for certain classes of 
country, the sentiments, true and false, which 
nature inspires, the effect of historical and 
scientific knowledge upon these sentiments, 
the different qualities of feelings suggested 
by lake and river, flat and mountain, the 
difficulties of conveying by art the sensations 
felt at the sight of natural phenomena in 
spite of the most faithful imitation—these are 
only a very few of the almost innumerable 
themes, which are either well considered or 
lightly touched in this sea of a book. On the 
last-mentioned point the author records his 
own experience very fully, and the following 
summary of it is one of the most interesting 
passages in the volume : 

‘*T find, on looking back over my own ex- 
perience of these matters—which now extends 
over more than thirty years—that the history 
of it may be briefly epitomised as follows: 
First there was a passionate, but very con- 
fused, love of both art and nature ; then a pre- 
dominant passion for nature with a disposition 
to sacrifice art to it entirely, making art wholly 
subordinate ; finally (my present pos a clear 
perception that art and nature are far apart 
and must not be confounded; but this percep- 
tion is accompanied by a discouraging sense of 
the entire uncertainty of art in its action on 
mankind. In early life I believed that if work 
was truthful it would appear truthful, and I 
also believed that if the artist put deep feeling 
into his performance the presence of feeling 
must be visible to every one. I have no rem- 
nant of these beliefs at the present day. The 
effect of a work of art is aleatory. All that can 
be said is, that anyone who cares at all for 
landscape is likely to find, among the immense 
accumulations of existing art, some expression 
of knowledge that he can appreciate, some 
evidence of feeling in sympathy with his own.” 


True as this may be, is it not also a little 
too discouraging to landscape artists in general ? 
One who consciously treats landscape from 
@ personal point of view cannot expect, and 





as a rule, I think, does not expect, to find 
his feeling echoed by all the world; but if 
he has really ‘‘ put” the feeling into it, and 
not merely tried to do so ‘and failed, he may 
surely count upon an audience “fit, though 
few,” who sympathise with his aim, and are 
touched by his work. 

In other portions of the book Mr. Hamerton 

seems to me a little hard on landscape art, 
especially in colours. In one place he says 
that 
‘* Artists are responsible for much of our false 
impression about the beauty of the world. 
They concentrate from right to left what is 
pretty and agreeable, they compose their 
materials into charming pictures, and enhance 
their delightfulness by the most favourable 
effects. I have sometimes amused myself by 
doing exactly the contrary. I have takensome 
ugly scene in nature, and drawn it purposely 
just as it was, without palliation of its defects, 
and without disguising its poverty by pleasant 
material borrowed from another place. Studies 
of this kind reveal better than any other the 
common ugliness of nature.” 
Mr. Hamerton does not, of course, mean that 
it is the function of an artist to reveal the 
ugliness of nature, and surely if it be so we 
have plenty of artists nowadays who do it 
with a will; but, as a counterpoise to the 
general tenor of this paragraph, it should be 
admitted how much of our érwe impression of 
the beauty of the world we have gained from 
artists. How enormously has the general 
knowledge and observation of the most ordi- 
nary beauties of nature increased during the 
present century mainly through their handi- 
work. A ‘walk in the country,” now so 
full of delights of form and colour, must have 
been a very different thing before the days of 
Turner, Constable, David Cox and Dewint. 

But it is dangerous to find fault with 
detached passages in this book, as in other 
parts of it we should probably discover other 
passages, not indeed inconsistent with those 
which raise dissent, but showing that the 
author had not overlooked the points at issue, 
but had excluded them purposely for the 
more perfect consideration of the particular 
aspect of the question at that moment before 
him. All of which shows how full of leisure 
is the book, and how impossible it is to review 
it—considerations at which we have already 
arrived. 

Nevertheless, I must not conclude this 
notice without some acknowledgment of the 
charm of its style. In this, as in other 
respects, Mr. Hamerton shows much ‘ self- 
restraint—more, indeed, than I should wish. 
With his hatred of false sentiment he seems 
to have a horror of ‘‘ dropping into poetry ” ; 
but, in spite of all his care, he cannot help 
doing so at times; and, if I had space, I 
could soon cull a pageful of flowers of thought 
and sentiment like the following: ‘‘ Man,” 
he says in one place, ‘‘ brings into the natural 
world the light of his own soul, as we take a 
candle into a room at night.” Speaking of 
the effect of nature upon artists, he writes: 
‘*Tmagination half-emancipates the artist; 
admiration without imagination enslaves him”; 
and upon men generally, *‘The Atlantic is 
hardly sublime to passengers in a floating 
hotel that crosses it in a week, but it regains 
all its old terrors and sublimity for a -hip- 
wrecked crew ina boat.” Sometimes we get 
a masterpiece of description, especially of 
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mountain scenery. The following is a fine 
fragment : 


“IT know nothing in the visible wold that 
combines splendour and purity so perfectly as 
a great mountain entirely covered with frozen 
snow and reflected in the vast mirror of a lake, 
As the sun declines its thousand shadows 
lengthen, pure as the cold green-azure in the 
depth of a glacier’s crevasse, and the illu- 
minated snow takes first the tender colour of a 
white rose, and then the flush of a red one, and 
the sky turns to a pale malachite green till the 
rare strange vision fades into ghastly grey, 
but leaves you with a permanent recollection 
of its too transient beauty.” 


In the preface Mr. Hamerton gives a good 
deal of very interesting information respect- 
ing the engravings, upon which very great 
care has been bestowed. They illustrate not 
only a great variety of landscape, but also 
many processes of engraving. Of line en- 
graving there are two examples by E. P. 
Brandard. One of these is after a painting 
of ‘‘ Fishing-boats” by Turner, a brilliant and 
finely-finished plate ; the other, of remarkable 
delicacy of tone, after one of Alfred Hunt’s 
water-colours. Of etchings, the brilliant 
rendering by A. Massé of “Bulls in the 
Roman Campagna,” after the picture of 
Camille Paris, Edmond Yon’s ‘‘Cayeux sur 
mer,” with its softly pencilled sky, and two 
sunny views of France by Maxime Lalanne, 
deserve, perhaps, special notice. Two render- 
ings of Turner by Brunet-Debaines are admir- 
ably sympathetic and specially interesting as 
fresh translations of drawings already familiar 
in black and white. The ‘ Totnes,” engraved 
in mezzotint for ‘“‘ River Scenery,” here 
appears as a light and silvery etching. The 
‘* St. Denis,” engraved in line for ‘ Rivers 
of France,” is now rendered in mezzotint. 
Many of the heliogravures are of the finest 
quality. It is, perhaps, Mr. A. Dawson’s 
plate after J. Linnell’s ‘“‘ Windmill” which 
most clearly exhibits artistic treatment. It 
is as fine as any mezzotint, and has probably 
had almost as much manipulation. On the 
other hand, Messrs. Boussod and Valadon’s 
reproduction of Van Eyck’s famous ‘ Vierge 
au Donateur” in the Louvre is a triumph of 
the sun, preserving, as Mr. Hamerton points 
out, a fidelity to extremely minute details not 
to be attained by manual skill. 

Cosmo Monxunovse. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
II, 


Mr. WATERHOUSE’s picture, ‘St. Eulalia’ 
(503), in which the saint is seen lying swathed 
in rose-coloured draperies in the snow-covered 
Forum, guarded by a centurion, and gazed 
upon from a distance by a crowd who show 
mingled curiosity and awe, has strong dramatic 
interest. The outstretched form of the young 
saint is firmly drawn and admirably fore- 
shortened, and there is indeed little room for 
criticism from a technical point of view, save 
as regards a certain hardness of colour difficult 
to avoid in the present instance ; the fact, how- 
ever, that the eye has considerable difficulty, 
from the form of the picture and the scheme of 
colour, in taking it in at once as a whole, de- 
tracts considerably both from its artistic merit 
and its attractive power. It can scarcely be 
said that the work exactly illustrates the legend 
of the saint as described to us by the painter ; 
for her body, so far from being “‘ shrouded by 
a miraculous fall of snow,” is on the contrary 
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represented, to suit the exigencies of the com- 
position, as ying entirely eapaeed to view on 
the snow-covered ground. Otherwise, indeed, 
there could have been egg 

Mr. Herkomer’s “ os ae 1885” 
1142),. depicts a high road in the country, 
as by hedges on either side, beyond which 
are glimpses of fields and woodland. By the 
road-side a group has stopped, sullen, weary, 
and travel-stained; a labouring man leans 
in brooding thought against a gate, and 
his companion, a woman, has. sunk ex- 
hausted on the grass which borders the high- 
way. supporting her child, who has fallen asleep 
with his head on her knee. The landscape has 
considerable neatness and charm, and the group, 
too, is skilfully drawn and posed, and falls well 
into its place; but the pathos exhibited is 
scarcely Of the right kind—it savours less of 
truth and nature than of melodrama and the 
stage of the Princess’s Theatre. Such a subject, 
if approached at all, should be treated with real 
sympathy and unflinching truth, and, so con- 
ceived, would certainly gain in pathos and dra- 
matic effect. It is, however, by his portrait of 
“Miss Katharine Grant ” (360), that the painter 
has done much to retrieve a position which his 
later performances have somewhat jeopardised. 
The young lady, a beautiful brunette, décolletée 
and brings Bera robes with long whitish- 
buff gloves, having no other ornament than her 
abundant dark hair, is seated in an attitude at 
once easy and noble, fronting the tator, 
with her gloved hands lightly cros before 
her. The figure is relieved by strong shadows 
on a plain ground of greyish white. Thus, 
the painter has deliberately applied himself to 
work out the colour-problem solved with such 
exquisite skill by Bastien-Lepage in the ‘‘ Sarah 
Bernhardt,” and more recently wrought out 
with success by M. Léon Comerre in his ‘‘ Pierrot 
blanc dans un boudoir blanc.” To say that Mr. 
Herkomer has conquered, or even braved, all the 
technical difficulties, or that he revels to the-full 
in the opportunities afforded by the different 
textures and tints of the white and kindred 
shades employed, would be to say too much ; 
for he is not by nature a colourist, and science 
or, experience will avail but little where the 
instinct is wanting. But he has accomplished 
something: higher ; for he has succeeded to the 
ull in rendering the youthful vivacity, the fire, 
and the plastic beauty of his charming model, 
and that without any apparent sacrifice . of 
realistic truth. The attitude and pose of the 
head are eminently natural, yet full of style ; 
and the whole has been wrought with evident 
enthusiasm: the foreshortening of the right 
arm ‘appears defective, though it is possible that 
its peculiar stumpy appearance may be occa- 
tioned by the fact that the glove covers the 
entire fore-arm, and thus hides its lines from 
view. 

It is somewhat difficult to know in what 
category to place Mr. Calderon’s ‘‘ Andro- 
meda” (295), a performance similar in aim 
fe je ** Aphrodite” of last year. The nearly 
ee figure of the maiden is neither ill- 

wn nor badly posed, though the forms are 
not truly ideal nor of sufficient selectness to 
account for the choice of such a subject: the 
whole, though a laudably ambitious effort on 
the part of the artist, ks distinction and 
1s somewhat trivial in effect. 

Mr. Long’s chief contribution (226), to which 
the fantastic and inappropriate title ‘‘ Love’s 
Labour Lost” has been given, shows, in an 
antique Egytian interior of the usual type 
affected by the artist, a dissatisfied and peevish 
maiden clothed in filmy white robes, and seated 
amid her handmaidens, who vainly seek to 
amuse her with their toys and devices. A cer- 
tain amount of care and labour has been 

wed on this work, which is however in the 
usual manner of the painter’s later time—timid 
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in colour, drawing, and execution, and void of 
all serious meaning. What, however, is to be 
said of the long series of single figures and 
portraits which make up the sum of the artist’s 
contribution? It must be frankly declared 
that these are absolutely inferior, being empty 
and perfunctory in execution, poor in charac- 
terisation, and altogether unworthy of a painter 
whose popularity. with the general public should 
surely prompt him to higher effort, and not to 
the careless security which he here exhibits. 
The painters of the neo-Venetian school, 
who follow in the wake of M. Van. Haanen 
and the less-known but very skilful painter 
Favretto, are again fully represented at the 
Academy, thoug the chief himself is absent. 
Mr, Luke Fildes sends ‘‘ Venetians” (559), 
a work on the same large scale as his perfor- 
mance of last year. In the foreground two 
beautiful, and gaily dressed Venetian girls are 
engaged in conversation, one a charming bru- 
nette, being meanwhile busied with washing 
linen in the canal, while the other, a pretty, 
indolent blonde, is content with the effort of 
unlimited chatter, which she accompanies with 
the movement of her fan. In the background 
are men seated at cards before a “trattoria,” 
while, on the same level, women and children 
appear, passing along the edge of the canal. 
The picture, though it is certainly on too large 
a scale for a subject of pure genre, has many 
charming passages, and shows great care and 
thoroughness of workmanship. Especially good 
are the two figures in the foreground : the head 
of the kneeling beauty, seen in profile and set 
off with its raven tresses, is admirably drawn 
and posed, and is withal quite life-like. On the 
other hand, the colour is, according to the 
artist’s wont, gay and even garish, rather than 
rich or harmonious; and the motive of the 
whole is too slight, and lacks interest. Mr. 
Fildes is sufficiently successful in the new style 
which for the time has fascinated him, but there 
is, nevertheless, room to regret that he should 
have abandoned the study of English men and 
women, whom he has often rendered with so 
much sympathy and insight, to attempt the 
reproduction of scenes of modern life in a 
foreign country : to these he no doubt succeeds 
inimparting considerable charm, but the really 
human and essential, as distinguished from the 
merely picturesque, elements of the themes he 
affects cannot well be grasped by him, a 
stranger, with the intuition which alone justifies 
the choice of such subjects. Mr. Wood’s Vene- 
tian picture, ‘“‘ Cupid’s Spell ” (259), has alread 
been described in these columns: it has muc 
delicacy and charm of lighting, tone, and 
colour, the foliage of the large overhanging 
tree in the foreground being especially rendered 
with admirable skill. The figures of the lovers— 
if the expression be not too earnest to describe 
the calm flirtation which is in progress—are 
somewhat lacking in true character and sincerity. 
M. Eugene de Blaas, on the other hand, though 
he once more introduces us, in his ‘‘ Vexation ”’ 
es and ‘‘ Courtship ” (1055), to his favourite 
models—with whom the London public is by 
this time somewhat too familiar—shows more 
purpose and greater dramatic feeling than in 
some former productions, In the last-mentioned 
picture we see a young gondoliere who, leaning 
over a. low wall, ardently and, it appears, 
irresistibly presses his suit with a damsel of 
splendid, if somewhat overblown, beauty. She 
appears to have certain misgivings, and feels 
that the wiser choice would be to draw back ; 
but she is in reality already vanquished. The 
tale is admirably told, with perfect directness 
and simplicity, and indeed witha realism which 
is a little too suggestive to be altogether 
pleasant. A strong masculine piece of work of 
the same school is ‘‘ When the Painter is out” 
(1140), by Franz Rubens, which would deserve 
attention, were it not that it is not merely, like 





? , “ . * 
the foregoing ‘works, an imitation of the manner 
of M. V. Haanen, but such an absolute 
—— ” of his style that criticism is scarcely 
or, 

Mr. Briton Riviere’s chief contribution, ‘‘ Vae 
Victis” (231), shows us a thrilling, if slightly 
improbable combat between a wolf and a 
huge eagle for the body of a young lamb. 
The wolf, upon whom the terrible fowl has 
swooped down just as he is about quietly to 
discuss the delicate morsel, opens wide his 
tremendous jaws.; but for all that it is evident 
that he is no match for his assailant, and must 
give way or suffer dire defeat and destruction. 
The painter’s object is achieved to the full, for he 
gives such reality to the scene that we find our- 
selves wondering what the next stage of this 
never-to-be-fought-out.fight will be. The execu- 
tion has both freedom and breadth, but the colour- 
ing exhibits the painter’s usual faults—un- 
pleasantness of general tone, and failure to 
attain either local richness or harmony. We like 
much less his ‘‘ Sheep-stealers” (24), a remin- 
iscence of Poole’s moonlight effects, lacking, 
however, the poetical suggestiveness which 
redeemed the monotony of the deceased artist’s 
works. There is about the whole a certain un- 
reality, as distinguished from the latter quality, 
which assorts ill with the aim and motive 
of the picture. Considerable power is, however, 
shown in the expressive figure of the sheep- 
stealer, who, creeping up to alow wall which 
is his point of vantage, husbes his dog by a 
forcible gesture into silence. 

It is not possible unreservedly to commend 
any of Mr. Pettie’s contributions this year. 
His mannerisms grow apace, and in particular 
an unpleasant touch, empty and wanting in real 
breadth and variety, and a general tone and 
scheme of colour anything but gratifying to 
the eye, make themselves felt with unwelcome 
prominence. On the whole, the best of his con- 
tributions is ‘“‘ Challenged,” a picture which 
has the merit of telling its tale unmistakably, 
and with a certain humour. <A young gallant, 
of the middle of the last century, is newly risen, 
and has thrown over his half finished toilette 
a dressing-gown of over-brilliant blue. He 
stands with perplexed mien, not yet more than 
half awake, holding in his hand the written 
cartel, which a personage of half-military air— 
whose jaunty mien, though his back is all that 
is revealed to us, indicates the accomplishment, 
to his own complete satisfaction, of a delicate 
mission—has just delivered to him. The ex- 
pression thus happily suggested in this figure, 
and the half-dazed, half-regretful look of 
the challenged, striving to collect his 
scattered senses after what has evidently been 
a midnight brawl, are the successful points of 
the design. Specially open to criticism is the 
scheme of colour: if a perpendicular line were 
drawn through the centre of the canvas, it 
would be found that all the section to the right 
shows masses of white and bright blue of 
glassy sheen, while the portion to the left, 
which remains in shadow and half shadow, 
displays almost exclusively red and hot brown 
tints; the result, both to the general scheme of 
colour and to the composition as a whole, being 
most unfortunate. 

Mr. Boughton’s “ Milton visited by Andrew 
Marvell ” (663) has much charm of a simple and 
idyllic, rather than a serious kind. The poet 
already declining in years and blind, is seated 
on a rustic bench outside his house, by the side 
of his young wife, whose. simple loveliness 
acquires additional piquancy from her sober 
Puritan attire: to them bends with sympathetic 
mien Andrew Marvell, who has arrived, followed 
by a more ornate company, to do honour to his 
brother patriot; a female servant appears in 
half-shadow of the hall, bringing refreshments 
for the strangers—a reminiscence, evidently, in 
treatment, of the Dutch art of the seventeenth 
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century. Harmonious tone and sober colouring 
are produced by the means now but too familiar 
to Mr. Boughton’s admirers. The effect he 
loves has, doubtless, an assured charm; but it 
would be well to bear in mind that neither the 
half-tones of human flesh, nor, indeed, those of 
external nature, are invariably green, and that 
it is possible to have too much of even such 
combinations as those of black, buff, grey, white, 
and similar hues, pleasantly relieved though 
they may be with faint red and the painter’s 
favourite tender green. 

It is somewhat difficult to characterise Mr. 
Philip Morris’s ambitious effort, ‘‘ The First 
Prince of Wales,” which represents the stalwart 
Edward I., bare-headed and fully armed, hold- 
ing in the hollow of his shield the infant heir, a 
naked babe, whom he displays to the multitude. 
Some power is shown in the figure of the warrior 
king, and some delicacy in the delineation of 
the new-born infant, but the whole has a 
vulgarity, a pseudo-romantic element of a 
tawdry and theatrical kind, which mar any 
enjoyment that might otherwise be derived from 
parts of the work. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Butler makes a successful 
rentrée with her interesting ‘‘ Lord Wolseley at 
Tel-el-Kebir ” (1081). There cannot, indeed, be 
claimed for the artist the merit of having 
produced what, from a technical point of view, 
is a good picture; for the colour is hard and 
‘‘tea-boardy,”’ atmosphere is insufficiently sug- 
gested, and the too symmetrical arrangement 
of the three groups or streams of human beings 
which together compose the picture leaves the 
eye unsatisfied. But, for all that, the work 
shows evidence of one very precious quality, 
rare indeed in English art, the true dramatic, 
as distinguished from the melodramatic, gift. 
The figures of the young Highlanders who with 
almost delirious enthusiasm acclaim their 
victorious leader are such as few but the 
painter could have imagined ; the faces of the 
younger lads bear unmistakably, through all 
their enthusiasm, the stamp of a past physical 
fear, such as seizes upon even the bravest in 
their first encounter, controlled, though it may 
be, by intellectual courage and military ardour. 
Compare with this piece another, the ‘‘ William 
III. at the Battle of Landen” of Mr. Croft 
(1051), which, so far as workmanship is con- 
cerned, is in all essential respects a better 
picture, andthe peculiar nature of Mrs. Butler’s 
talent will at once become evident. Mr. Croft’s 
battle-piece, with all its superiority, appears by 
comparison but a conventional performance, 
lacking the inspiring human element which is the 
secret of Mrs. Butler’s success. 

Nothing here shows truer or more sympathetic 
observation of the essential elements of every- 
day life than Mr. Fred. Brown’s ‘‘Our Play- 
ground,” the simple theme of which is a troop of 

irls and children at play on the Che 

mbankment on a grey, cloudy afternoon. It 
has a certain family resemblance to a piece 
similar in motive exhibited by him, if we do 
not mistake, some two years since. Such a 
subject, if treated merely with photographic 
realism, might easily have become intolerably 
vulgarand uninteresting; but the artist has, with- 
out forcing the note, infused into his work somuch 
of the really human and pathetic element, that, 
instead of jarring, it acquires a subtle charm of 
its own ; and to this the national flavour which, 
while profiting in some respects by foreign 
technique, he has known how to preserve, adds 
much. The picture, however, lacks trans- 
parency and gradation, and more, from the 
inter’s point of view, might certainly have 
een made of the sober harmonies to which the 

scheme of colour is confined. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A ROMAN INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED AT 
JEDBURGH. 
Liverpool: May 9, 1885. 

In the Athenaeum of May 2, there is a para- 
graph stating that the Rev. Dr. Bruce, at the 
last meeting of the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries, had described a Roman inscription 
built up in the walls of Jedburgh Abbey, which 
he oc as ‘‘Iovi optimo Maximo Vexillatio 
Raetorum Gaesatorum quorum curam agit 
Julius Severus Tribunus.” 

This appears to be from a correct transcript 
of the inscription on a stone which I described 
in 1876 (Archaeological Journal, vol. xxxiii., 
p. 365), and stated was much worn, so that I had 
only a very incorrect copy which gave a doubt- 
ful reading. This copy, sent to me by Dr. Bruce, 
and also by Mr. Hilson, of Jedburgh, should, I 
presume, have been, from the above quotation, 

I.0.M. VEX 
ILATIO RETO 
RVM . GAESA 
Q.0.A. IVL 
SEVER . TRIB . 

Dr. Hiibner (Zphemeris Epigraphica, vol. iii., 
p. 204) republished my erroneous > It 
now turns out that the inscription is of con- 
siderable importance. Dr. Hiibner very in- 
geniously put together a number of fragments 
of inscriptions in the Newcastle Museum (from 
the station at Risingham), and found that they 
were all portions of a long dedication to Cara- 
calla and Julia Domna (C. I. L., vol. vii., 
No. 1,002) by several bodies of troops, among 
them the Raeti Gaesati, a corps previously un- 
known in Britanno-Roman inscriptions. The 
Jedburgh stone proves the correctness of his 
reading, and throws light upon several other 
inscriptions. It is singular that, after this dis- 
covery on the Risingham stone, Dr. Hiibner 
did not see that the same corps was named 
upon two other altars found at the same station 
(C. I. L., Nos. 987-988). In both of these the 
abbreviation VEXIL . G . R. occurs, which he 
renders Vewxil(larii) G(ermani) R(aeti), instead 
of Vexil(latio) G(aesatorum) R(aetorum). But I 
think that the corps is referred to in another 
inscription, which has heretofore been considered 
to name a cohort of the Raeti. Itis C. I. L. vii., 
No. 731, and in the third extant line we have 
. . » « IRAETORV . . , the first 1 being probably 
part of m. 

I was not aware when writing on this Jed- 
burgh inscription in 1876, nor do I know 
whether Dr. Bruce yet is, that it had been 
published, though incorrectly, in 1864, in 
Jeffreys’ History of Roxburghshire, pp. 255-7. 

A broker altar found at Manchester, which I 
have described (Roman Lancashire, p. 109), 
names @ vexillation of Raeti and Norici, which 
may possibly have been the same corps. 

W. THompPson WATKIN. 








THE TUIHANTI,. 
Oxford : May 2, 1885. 

In the AcapEmy for April 25, Mr. Abrahall 
identifies the Tuihanti and Tubantes. The 
conjecture has occurred to many before him, 
myself included, but must, I think, be rejected. 
Mr. Abrahall cites a note from Mr. Furneaux’s 
Annals to show the original home of the 
Tubantes. Now, Mr. Furneaux may be right in 
his theory as to this, but the question is—where 
were the Tubantes at the time the Tuihanti occur 
on the Housesteads altars? and, as Mommsen 
says (Hermes, 19, 233n.), the notice in Ptolemy 
(2.11.11) is against an otherwise obvious 
identification. With Mr. Abrahall’s etymologies 
I cannot now deal. I will only say that the 
Tuihanti and Tubantes were probably German, 
and Venta is Keltic. Nor do I understand how 
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the b of Tubantes was omitted in Tuihanti, and 

yet remains in the wu of the latter word. The 

derivation of viorne from uiburnum is uncertain, 
F, HAVERFIELD, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


WE learn from the Oxford Magazine that Mr, 
Watts has nearly finished the portrait of the 
Master of Balliol, upon which he has been 
engaged for some time ; and that Mr. Herkomer 
is painting a portrait of Prof. Max Miiller, 
A replica of Mr. Richmond’s portrait of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury recently been 

laced in Balliol Hail, and a medallion of 
Arnold Toynbee, by Mr. Boehm, in the library 
of the same college. 


Lovers of the exquisitely refined and truth- 
ful work of Mr. Edward Lear will regret to 
learn that, owing to continued ill-health, the 
veteran artist is compelled to close his private 
gallery at Villa Tennyson, San Remo, which 
has long been one of the standing attractions 
of the Riviera. His collection of works 
in oils and water-colours is accordingly trans- 
ferred to the care of Messrs. Ford and Dickin- 
son, 129 Wardour Street, where they are now 
on view. Besides a long series of delightful 
views in Palestine, Italy, Corsica, &c., the 
collection comprises upwards of one hundred 
specimens of Nile scenery, in which Mr. Lear 
is now seen be oy ap No man a = more 
s thetically the antique repose o tian 
see or expressed with subtler touch the 
mystery and grace of the level cliffs, the massed 
palm-woods, the silvery morning mists and 
glowing sunsets of the Nile valley. 


Messrs. TootH & Son are issuing a good 
line engraving—or to be more absolutely 
correct—an engraving in ‘‘the mixed manner” 
by Mr. T. L. Atkinson after a recent popular 
little masterpiece of Mr. Millais’s. The picture 
was called ‘‘ Love Birds,” and it represented, it 
may be remembered, a somewhat demure, but 
steadfast and self-confident, maiden, holding a 
love-bird in her extended hand. The child— 
for child indeed she is—is dressed in a rich 
brocade, and behind her, for only background, 
is a wall or hanging stuff of a riental 
pattern. If the child is not quite the prettiest 
she is certainly not the least loveable of the 
maidens of Mr. illais—her character is 
decided—and Mr. Atkinson has well caught 
her expression. ; 


M. ARTHUR RHONE, in a series of six papers 
entitled ‘‘Du Vandalisme & Paris,” contributed 
during the months of January, February, 
March and April to the Chronique des Arts, has 
brought an overwhelming indictment against 
the political, utilitarian and municipal enemies 
of art, history, and archaeology, who for the 
last 200 years have been diligently destroyi 
the monumental history of the French capi 


In connection with the coming Handel Festi- 
val theeditorof The Magazine of Art has 
for the publication of an article by Mr. R. A. M. 
Stevenson, on Wh ame oy 7 sneer wt 
Its purpose is p musical and biographical, 
and partly one dan criticism. It will be 
illustrated with engravings of the ‘‘ Chandos 
Portrait” painted by Thornhill from the 
Fitzwilliam Museum ; of the fine Grafoni in the 
same collection ; of Mr. Henry Littleton’s famous 
Roubiliac, the ‘‘ Vauxhall Statue” as it is 
called; of Zincke’s graphic and interesting 
miniature now the property of Mr. H. B. Len- 
nard; of the engravings by Schmidt, which 
Hawkins thought the best likeness of all; and 
(by permission of Earl Howe) of the full length 
inted by Hudson for Charles Jennens, the 
ibrettist of ‘‘ Messiah,’ and from the first an 
ornament of the Messiah Room at Gopsall. 
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Mr. T. C. FARRER, more than one of whose 
Yorkshire paintings have attracted a measure 
of notice, recently executed a few some- 
what elaborate etchings, of which one or two 
are of Yorkshire subjects. Mr. Farrer is 
familiar with Airedale and with the valley of 
the Wharfe—‘“‘ the Swift Wharfe ” of Drayton’s 
“Polyolbion”—and one of the pleasantest 
of his prints is of Bolton, the abbey which lies 
by the side of the stream. Another etching is 
from the coast near Cromer, one of the most 
picturesque spots in the picturesque county of 
Norfolk. These are pleasing memoranda—and 
something more than memoranda—of the sub- 
jects they aspire to pourtray. 


Mr. Lowes DIcKINson has nearly completed 
a picture of Gen. Gordon. It is entitled ‘‘The 
Last Watch,” the scene being laid at Khartoum. 
With the sanction of the family the picture 
will shortly be exhibited at the British Gallery, 
opposite Marlborough House. The profits of 
exhibition and engraving will be added to the 
Gordun Memorial Fund. 


THE Scottish National Portrait Gallery— 
whose foundation, through the anonymous gift 
of a private individual, supplemented by a 
Government grant, we formerly announced—has 
just placed the nucleus of its collection before 
the public in a temporary gallery in Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. ‘This gallery contains some 
113 portraits, of which the greater portion have 
been deposited on loan. Those which have 
been already permanently acquired number 
over forty, of which about one-half are water- 
colours and works in light-and-shade. The 
portraits acquired by gift include ‘‘ Allan 
Ramsay,” by Wm. Aikman; ‘‘Bishop Burnet,” 
by an unknown artist; ‘‘ Forbes of Culloden,” 
by Joshua Campbell ; ‘‘ Dr. Cullen,” by David 
Allan ; ‘‘ George Chalmers, the Antiquary,” by 
Jas. Tannock ; ‘“‘John Bengo,” by Geo. Willi- 
son; and ‘The Rev. Dr. Wm. Lindsay 
Alexander,” by N. Macbeth; while among the 
purchases are ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott,” by Andrew 
Geddes; ‘‘Sir F. Grant, P.R.S.A.,” by J. P. 
Knight ; ‘‘ Dr. Jamieson” (author of T'he Scottish 
Dictionary), by Wm. Yellowlees, and an oval 
crayon of Ferguson, the astronomer—known as 
the “‘Casborne Portrait.” Among the works 
on loan is an admirable portrait of the Second 
Lord President Dundas, an interesting example 
of Raeburn, painted in 1787, the year of the 
artist’s return from Italy, and now lent by Mr. 
Dundas, of Arniston. Among the other works 
on the walls is a full-length of Sir Walter Scott, 
by Sir F. Grant, executed in the study at 
Abbotsford, the year before the great novelist’s 
death, as he was dictating Count Robert of 
Paris to his amanuensis William Laidlaw, 
-whose head, by Sir W. Allan, hangs near the 
larger picture. This portrait of Scott was a 
commission from Lady,Ruthven, who died only 
the other day; and we are informed that she 
has bequeathed it, along with a portrait of 
Bruce of Kinnaird, the Abyssinian traveller, to 
the Board of Manufacturers, and that it will 
probably occupy a permanent position in the 
portrait gallery. It may be mentioned that one 
of the last acts of this venerable lady’s life was 
to present a valuable and extensive collection of 
Greek and Roman vases and other antiquities to 
the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, an institu- 
tion whose collections are ultimately to find a 
home under the same roof as the Portrait 
Gallery. It is expected that this permanent 
building will be ready for occupation in about 
two years. 


TuE British Journal of Photography states that 
the contract for photographing the Inter- 
national Inventions Exhibition and grounds, as 
Well as the special work required by the ex- 
hibitors, has been granted to the Woodbury 
Company, and that the department of por- 


traiture has been entrusted to Messrs. W. & D. 
Downey. 


THE sale by Messrs. Sotheby of the drawings 
and prints collected many years ago, we pre- 

sume, by an aged gentleman lately dead—Mr. 

Edward Cheney—has been one of the most 
important of the season, thus far. Mr. Cheney 
had a good many Marc Antonios, and though 
these are not rated as highly in the market as 
they were a quarter of a century since, a good 
collection of them cannot be without interest. 

And Mr. Cheney’s was still good, though he 
had sold his best a quarter of a century ago. 
But the Rembrandts attracted greater atten- 
tion, and we append the prices fetched by most 
of the more important. The rare, but un- 
important, landscape ‘‘Six’s Bridge ”—one of 
the very slightess and most summary of all, 
and, in truth, not very beautiful—fetched 
£19 10s. ; the ‘‘ View of Omval,’” £38; a good 
impression of ‘‘ The Three Trees,”’ £105 (Meder) ; 
the ‘‘ Three Cottages””—a third state of this 
rare print—£60; a ‘‘Landscape with a Man 
Sketching,” £39 (Addington); a ‘‘ Landscape 
with a Vista’’—third state, and from the 
Wharncliffe collection—£40 (Colnaghi); the 
famous ‘‘ Landscape with a Cottage and Dutch 
Hay-barn,” £57; a ‘‘ Large Landscape with a 
Mill-sail””—a sort of ugly sister to the ‘‘ Cottage 
and Dutch Hay-barn—£15; a second state of 
the ‘‘Cottage with White Pales,” £20 (Col- 
naghi); a poor impression of ‘‘ Rembrandt’s 
Mill’’—never, even in its finest condition, one 
of the most satisfactory, for, as a composition, 
it wants balance so much—£7; the ‘‘Gold- 
weigher’s Fieid’”—a beautiful impression of 
one of the most nobly conceived subjects in the 
whole work of Rembrandt—£34 (Meder); a 
delicate impression of the pretty ‘“‘ Landscape 
with a Cow drinking” £6; a rich impression 
of ‘‘ An Old Man lifting his Hand to his Cap,” 
£11; ‘Doctor Faustus”—a first state— fi 
(Meder); and a fine second state of the same 
plate, £6 6s. (Way); ‘‘ Clément de Jonge,” £21; 
a curious, but not altogether desirable, impres- 
sion, drawn upon by Rembrandt, of the “ John 
Lutma,” £129; another impression, £38 (Ad- 
dington); ‘‘ Ephraim Bonus”’—a good impres- 
sion of this most lastingly impressive print— 
£69; ‘‘The Large Coppenol,” in the third 
state, from the collections of Lord Aylesford 
and of the Baron Verstolk von Soelen, £50 
(Thibaudeau); and, finally, a tolerable third 
state of the ‘‘ Burgomaster Six,”’ £205. On 
the whole, and taking into account the fact that 
several of the impressions, from one cause or 
another, were not absolutely desirable, the sale 
seemed to show that the commercial value of 
the prints of Rembrandt suffers no abatement. 


A course of three lectures on Ancient Egypt 
will be given to ladies by Miss Helen Beloe 
(Mrs. Tirard), at the British Museum, on 
Wednesday, June 3, and the two following 
Wednesdays at 11.30a.m. The class will meet 
in the first vase room (Greek antiquities, up- 
stairs), Each lecture will be illustrated by dia- 
grams, and afterwards by a visit to the Egyptian 
galleries, in order to examine the monuments of 
the respective periods. The proceeds will be 
given to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


MDLIE. CLOTILDE KLEEBERG’s pianoforte re- 
cital at St. James’s Hall last Saturday after- 
noon was a very successful one. In Bach’s 
Suite Anglaise in A minor one or two of the 
movements were hurried, and the repeats were 
not observed in the allemande and couwrante; 
but, on the whole, the performance was neat 
and satisfactory. Beethoven’s Sonata in D 
minor (op. 31, no. 2) is a work which demands 








greater ripeness of thought and feeling than 


Mdlle. Kleeberg as yet possesses. The rest of the 
programme consisted of short pieces, in most of 
which the player was heard to great advantage. 
Schubert’s Impromptu (op. 90, no, 4) and Men- 
delssohn’s Andante and Presto agitato were 
specially good. In Schumann’s Novelette in F 
the loud passages were noisy and the soft ones 
too thin. 
On the same afternoon Mr. Charles Hallé 
commenced his series of chamber concerts at 
the Prince’s Hall. The programme was un- 
usually attractive. It commenced with Brahms’ 
pianoforte Trio in C major (op. 87), and more 
than once we have snoken of the admirable 
manner in which the difficult piano part of this 
noble work is interpreted by Mr. Hallé. He 
was well supported by Mdme. Norman-Néruda 
and Herr F. Néruda. Beethoven’s Variations 
and Fugue in E flat (op. 35) was the solo of 
the afternoon. Mdme. Néruda and Mr. Hallé 
= a thoroughly artistic rendering of Grieg’s 
mata in A, for pianoforte and violin. The 
concert concluded with Schumann’s seldom- 
heard pianoforte Trio in G@ minor (op. 110). 
The first movement, with its restless ‘‘ Vogel ” 
figure, may be gloomy and rather laboured ; 
but it is thoroughly Schumannish, and there- 
fore interesting. The slow movement is a 
diamond of the first water. The scherzo is lively, 
and so also the /inale, although to our mind 
decidedly inferior to the rest of the Trio. 

Sefior Sarasate gave his third concert last 
Monday afternoon. He played a new violin 
concerto by Bernard, a Paris organist. The 
three movements of which it consists are clearly 
written, and full of tuneful melody. The in- 
fluence of Max Bruch is perceptible in the 
allegro and finale, and especially that of Men- 
delssohn in the slow movement. There are 
many difficult and showy passages for the solo 
instrument, and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that full justice was done to the music by the 
executant. It was followed by Mendelssohn's 
Concerto, and with this work Seior Sarasate 
always elicits the most enthusiastic applause. 
The programme included two solos ‘‘ repeated 
by desire,” Beethoven’s 8th Symphony, the 
‘* Paradise and Peri”’ overture, and the March 
from ‘‘ Le Prophéte.” Mr. Cusins, as usual, 
was the conductor. The hall was crowded. 

The third Richter concert last Monday even- 
ing ¢ommenced with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage,” and concluded with 
the same master’s second Symphony. In the 
Cantata the choir sang well, though the quelity 
of tone of the soprani was not all that could bz 
desired. A fantasia entitled ‘‘ Komarinskaya,” 
by Glinka, was performed for the first time in 
England. This bright and humorous piece is 
based upon some Russian folk-songs ; but as the 
themes themselves, especially the second aud 
third, are not particularly interestiug, the ex- 
cellent workmanship seems to a great extent 
thrown away. Brahms’ Rhapsody for alto svlo, 
male chorus and orchestra was also } erformed. 
This noble work has not been heard in Loudon 
since it was given by the Boiough of Hackney 
Chora] Association in 1880. Miss Lena Little 
found the solo part uncomfortably high in 
places. She sang with earnestness, but her low 
notes are not fully developed. The programme 
included excerpts from Siegfried and Gitter- 
dimmerung. The concert was highly suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Geaussant gave a concert at St. James's 
Hall last Wednesday evening. The programme 
was one of great interest. First came Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie’s cantata, ‘‘Jason.”’ Mr. 
Geaussant has an excellent choir, and in some 
of the choruses of this fine composition it was 
heard to t advantage. The music is ex- 
tremely difficult, and requires a conductor of 
7 experience. Mr. Geaussant ought to have 

a better knowledge of his powers than to 





have attempted it. With less experienced 
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vocalists than Mdme. Albani and Messrs. Lloyd 
and Santley, and with a less able leader than 
Mr. Carrodus, there would assuredly have been 
more than one breakdown. Mr. Lloyd sang 
a new and interesting scena in the second part, 
written expressly for him by the composer. 
Herr Dvorak conducted his ‘‘ Patriotic Hymn.” 
Space compels us to say only one word about 
this thoughtful work. The first section, in 
slow time, is very tender and lovely, but the 
second, in C, although clever and vigorous, 
seems to lack unity and power. The perform- 
ance was fairly good, and the composer much 
applauded. The concert concluded with the 
Jinale to Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Loreley.” 
J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








M. MASSENET’S “MANON” AT 


DRURY LANE. 


Mr. Cart Rosa produced his second novelty 
last Thursday week ; and the new French opera 
which last year gained such success in Paris 
met with a most favourable reception. The 
reasons of its good fortune are obvious. The 
story of the temptation and fall of a young, 
beautiful and innocent girl is one of which the 
operatic world never grows weary. The plot, 
with its mixture of grave and gay, with its 
variety of incidents and vivid contrasts, keeps 
up the attention and interest of the spectator ; 
and, besides, the music is essentially pleasing, 
and the orchestration piquant and attractive. 
For a time, such a work cannot fail to win 
favour; and the effective manner in which it 
has been put upon the stage at Drury Lane, 
and the excellent style in which it is given, 
of course help to establish its popularity. The 
libretto, adapted from lAbbé Prévost’s famous 
novel by MM. H. Meilhac and Ph. Gille, is 
a clever one. The translation is from the able 
pen of Mr. J. Bennett. The two principal 
characters in the piece are Manon and Des 
Grieux. Like Margherita in ‘‘ Faust,”” Manon 
is led away by the glitter of jewellery and 
by the tender looks of a lover; but, unlike 
Goethe’s heroine, she is very fickle, and 
is easily persuaded to abandon the man who 
seriously loved her and meant to be faithful 
to her; and when, in the last act, we see her 
dying of a broken heart, we can forget neither 
her foolish conduct nor the trouble which she 
brought upon Des Grieux. The latter, in the 
third act, comes prominently into notice as the 
celebrated preacher at St. Sulpice: disgusted 
with, and embittered against the world, he has 
turned priest. But Manon is the life, the soul 
of the play. In the first act she elopes; in the 
second she deserts her lover; in the third we 
follow her life of pleasure and witness her 
remorse; and in the last we see the evil effects, 
both to her and to him, of the fascinating in- 
fluence which she exercises over Des Grieux. 
The dénouement is, on the whole, very fair; 
Des Grieux and Manon sin and suffer, but 
punishment falls heavier on the latter, for she 
tirst basely abandons her lover, and then, once 
again winning his affection, leads him on to 
disgrace and ruin merely to gratify her vanity 
and love of pleasure. ‘The story is a sad one; 
the personages live and move in doubtful 
society ; but there are. human elements which 
make the piece attractive and exciting. Manon 
has a cousin, Lescaut by name, whose mis- 
sion is to guard the honour of his family; 
but what with his folly and his cowardice he 
proves a poor protector. Guillot Morfontaine, 
an old beau, is very silly, but very amusing. 
The music throughout is thoroughly in keeping 
with the stage action: the love portions are 
sometimes soft and sentimental, sometimes loud 
and passionate ; the comic portions are bright 
and sparkling, though we must say in one or 
two places there is a near approach to opéra- 





bouffe style. The minuet in the third act is very 
quaint and graceful. According to the rules 
of French comic opera, there must be spoken 
dialogue; but M. Massenet, while introducing 
it, never allows the orchestra to stop. He has 
so far adopted Wagnerian theories as to make 
use of leit-motive. The leading characters are 
followed like shadows by their representative 
themes, but there are no subtle transformations 
or elaborate combinations. We cannot say that 
M. Massenet’s music shows any strongly 
marked individuality ; at any rate, it is flow- 
ing and thoroughly natural, free from all sense 
of labour and straining after effect. We have 
already spoken of the performance as a good one. 
Mdme. Marie Roze’s impersonation of Manon 
shows most careful study; her singing and 
acting deserve high commendation. Mr. Maas 
as Des Grieux left nothing to desire in the 
matter of voice, and his acting is decidedly 
improving. Mr. Ludwig sang well, and played 
Lescaut with much intelligence; the part does 
not quite suit him. Mr. C. Lyall played the 
old beau capitally. The subordinate ré/es were 
well filled. Mr. Goosens conducted with great 
care and ability. The chorus was very good. 
J. 8. SHEDLocK. 
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J. & R. MAXWELL’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NOVEL FOR THE SEASON. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


SWEET CHRISTABEL. By A M. Hopkin- 
SON, Author of “ Pardoned,” “ Waiting,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL.—In8vols., atall Libraries, price 31s. 6d. 
NELL FRASER; or, Thorough Respect- 


ability. By E. ILES, Author of **Guy Darrel’s 
Wives,” &e. (iH 
HOW MISOGYNISTS ARE CAPTIVATED. 
In 1 vol., at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d., ex. cl. (post 6d.). 
MISOGYNY and THE MAIDEN. By Paul 
CUSHING, Author of ** Beaulieu,” &c. 





A STRIKING CHARACTER STUDY. 
In 1 vol., at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d., ex. cl. (post 6d.). 
THE WAYS of WOMEN: a Study of their 


Virtues and Vices, their Charms and Caprices. By 
SYDNEY YORKE. 


A REMARKABLE STORY of LOVE and INTRIGUE, 

In 1 vol., 2s., bds. ; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 

DENISE: a Novel. Founded on the 
Celebrated French Drama by ALEXANDRE 
DUMAS. Recently performed in Paris with 
enormous success. | 

NEW CHEAP EDITION of E.SPENDER’S NOVELS. 

Price 2s., bds.; 28. 6d, cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 

A TRUE MARRIAGE. By E. Spender, 

Author of “ Restored,” ‘*Son and Heir,” &c. 


* A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book.” 
Athenaeum, 


NEW CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF MRS. 
LOVETT CAMERON’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cloth; 3s, 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 
VERA NEVILL; or, Poor Wisdom’s Chance. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of “ De- 
ceivers Ever,” ** A North Country Maid,” &c. 
‘*A clever novel, without a dull page.”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: J. & R. MaxwEtt, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 














F. V. WHITE & COo’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD'S NEW WORK. 
At all Booksellers’ in Town and Country and at al Railway Bookstalls, 


ETIQUETTE: What to Do and How 


to Do It. By the Author of “ Sweetheart and Wife,” ‘ Mollie Darling,” 
** Only a Village Maiden,” ‘* Mated with a Clown,” &c. ‘ 


The Popular Novels at all Libraries, 
A HAPPY ERROR. By Mrs, 


HIBBERT WARE, Author of *‘ Friend Ellwood,” ** His Dearest Wish,” 
“The King of Bath,” “‘ The Water Tower,” &c. 


A MORGANATIC MARRIAGE. 


By MARIE CONNOR, Author of “ Beauty’s Queen,” &c. 

“* It is rarely we find a story so well put together and with such all-round 
claims to high literary merit. The plot is ingenious!y constructed and full 
of dramatic force ; the situations are striking, and in point of style the 
novel is unique..... The story is highly interesting, and is an exceptionally 
good novel, The characters irably drawn, and make capita! foils 
one to the other. We may safely say the book has strong elements to 
attract the most exacting reader.”—Public Opinion. 

“* There will be many who will follow the story of the life of Evremond, 
Prince of Melsungen, morganatic le Rania, with considerable 
relish..... There is some smart and clever writing in the book, which con- 
tains promise of giving us one more vigorous writer of fiction.” —Society, 


UNDER the LIASH. By Mrs. 


HOUSTOUN, Author of ** Recommended to Mercy,” ** Sink or Swim,” 
** Barbara’s Warning,” &c. . 

“An exciting story, showing no inconsiderable amount of power... .. Many 
of the author’s personages are not only well drawn, buttheirchar cieristics 
are so Clearly defined as to induce the belief that they have been taken from 
life..... The book contains much variety of incident, including periis on 
lund and sea, and a number of spirited sketches of Irish political and socia| 
life..... It has also far more in it than the ordinary novel,”—Morniny Lost, 

E THIRD EDITION OF 


TH 
THE MATCH of the SEASON. By 
Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “A Fatal Passion,” “A 
Professional Beauty,” **A Fashionable Marriage,” ‘Guardian and 
ver,” &c, 

“a lurge number of soi-disant ‘superior’ people feel, even if they 
do not confess it, a real relief when they alight on a tala full of buman 
interest, brightly dialogued, and told without pretension, as is ‘ Tie 
Match of the Season.’....The fortunes of most of the characters wi! 
be followed with anxiety..... The tale pursues a far from uuevenifu' 
course. Unforeseen incidests present i n fiici number 
to maintain until the close the interest that is excited by the open- 
ing pages..... It treats lergely of society’s doings at home and abroad ; these 
are sketched with the fidelity of one who has seen much and observed 
keenly. During her married life the heroine redeems the frivolity of her 
early youth, and her patient endurance of wrong, in obedience to a sense of 
duty, accords with the pure tone of the whole book. It is rich in striking 
contrasts of light and shade, and cannot fail to recommend itself to a large 
circle of readers.”— Morning Post. 

** It is a smartly written, vivacious book, that will attract a large circle 
of readers, and will prove remarkably interesting to those who like plenty 
of sentiment with a good spice of sensation... .. The sufferings and adven- 
tures of the hero aud heroine are told with a good deal Of spirit and pic- 
turesqueness.....As we have said. the story is vivacious and full of senti- 
ment and action.” —Aberdeen Journal. 

SECOND EDITION OF 


A DEAD PAST. By Mrs. Lovett 


CAMERON, Author of “ A North Country Maid,” “* Deceivers Ever,’ 
** Juliet’s Guardian,” &c. 

* ..,.i8 very amusing ; many of the scenes are admirable ; the pathos 
and humour are distributed end bal 1 with great skill,...there is w 
want of incident, the plot is interesting, and the book is never dull. Ther 
is considerable originality in the character of the heroine..... The descrip- 
tion of this weird but beautiful child in her cottage home, with its «| - 
fashioned garden, is far above the average work of the modern novelist..... 
A capital novel.” —Saturday Review. 


ON GOLDEN HINGES. By Dora 


RUSSELL, Author of ‘*The Vicar’s Governess,” ‘* Footprints in the 
Snow,” “ Out of Eden,” &c., &c. [Zmmediately. 


A MARRIAGE of CONVENIENCE. 


By HARRIET JAY, Author of * The Queen of Connaught,” ** Two Men 
and a Maid,” ‘My Connaught Cousins,” ** Through the Stage Voor, 
&e., &e. [Shortly. 


NEW BOOK OF POEMS.—At all Booksellers’, | vol.. cloth. gilt edges, 4. 
CAMILLA and GERTRUDE, and 
other Poems. By FLORENCE H. HAYLLAR. ig 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstulls. 
NEW AND ORIGINAL TALE BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER 


CUDLIP). 

NO MEDIUM. By the Author of 
**Eyre of Blendon,” “Friends and Lovers,” &c., &c. Paper 
wrapper, Is. (/mmediately. 

POPULAR NEW AND ORIGINAL TALE BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 


THE LODGE by the SEA 


Paper wrapper, Is. 


RING and CORONET: a Story of 


Cireus Life. By ‘**ARENA.” Paper wrapper, !s. 


A FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER. Paper wrapper, |s. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO WHITE & CO.’S “ POPULAR” NOVELS. 


JENIFER. By Annie Thomas 


(Mrs, PENDER CUDLIP). 


HOW THEY LOVED HIM. By 


CAUGHT ina SNARE. By Mrs. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO WHITE & CO.’8 “ SELECT” NOVELS. 
1 vol., cloth, 3s. 


THE HEART of JANE WARNER. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. (Immediately. 


OUT of EDEN. By Dora Russell, 


Author of ** Footprints in the Snow,” “‘ The Vicar’s Governess,” &¢. 


UNDER the LILIES and ROSES. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


F.V. Wurre & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand 
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A NEW NOVELIST. 


WILBOURNE HALL: a Novel. 


By Mrs. Caumont, 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 2is. 


There are some natural touches in ‘ Wilbourne Hall.’ ”— Academy. 
“Ss “ Sprightly a and full of sensational incident.” —Daily Hxpress 
“ 


ell worth 


a perusal, and has passages of interest and power.’’—Bookseller. 





LonDon : 





_T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, _ Paternoster Squang, EC. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 


TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 


The Library Reng Se oman tag of Ancient and Modern aon aged 
in various Langu Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, o: 
£2 with poe ne ‘ee boot £6; Life Membership, £26, —— Volumes se 
wed to Country, and Tan to Town, Members, ing-room open 
from Ten to 7 ° yay Supplement {is7s-80). price Ss. 
w 


ROBERT “HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


Bik KBECK BAN K. 


hnilat 





a per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Semoun, | free of Charge, the Custody of 
Deeds, W: }, and other Securitiés an luables ; — tlection of Kil s 
of Ex: dividends, and Coupons; aeae the bh . 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit end Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 
app lon. 








T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


Fy PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Bnewleios, Hea Review, Merchant and Manufac , che 
Printing ape he Furniture Gazette, and other high-class Publications, 
ition to the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, 
fconomIc, and PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERA- 
my whether Illustrated or Plain, Estimates 


furnished to Projectors 
Periodicals, for either 7 a Printing and Publishing.—74 to oy 
on Queen-street, London, W.C. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d. extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s, 6d. extra, 





Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies. 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


These copies are aDaPrTED from specimens of various 
styles of ye, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, mA them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
atand comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 

unceer will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 


London: | 
_ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 27, Chanc -y-lane, Ww. C. 


PpHEN IX . FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. Established 1783, 
Tasurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


world, 
d with itude and lib 


Loss claims 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 
FraXcis B MACDONALD, 





} Joint Secretaries, 


THROUGHOUT 
‘ . on 4 f 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tae origina), best, and most liberal. 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
IUustrated Pricea Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 


248, 249, 250, Tottenbam-court-road, and 10 Ta and 31, Morwell-street, W. 
: Established 186 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
pRAre & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 


GOurs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 











OTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 





ESSENCE of | BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
|(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
| GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. _ 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR W 




















Gold Medals: Paris, 1878 ; ; Oaloutta,, 1884, 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT) 


IN PACKETS AND’ TINS. 
GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“It 
“Strictly pu anita 
@ portion 


pared, there is no nicer or more wholesome Eeepeccticn of Goces. 7?7_Dr, 
hme poe manufactured in omny. way.’—W. W. 


HAssaLh 
TODDART, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 


—CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R. 6.8.1 , Analyst for Dublin. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—“ A delicious preparation.” 





NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 





PEARS’ SOAP, — 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sm ERASMUS 


Surgeons of England, writes :— 


WILSON, late President. of the College of 
‘PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 





and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 


of balms for the skin.” 


FRANCIS RAVENSCHOFT, Manager. , 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS ° 


THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & S. GATTI. 
Ev i t 7.4 

». mf evening, a 0, * an Last hae by GrorGz R. SIMs 


om, C, Warner, J. Fernandez, Beveridge, Glennev, Garden 
Howard, Shore; _ ne Moodie, M. Korke, Leigh, Lyons, i 











Warde, 








Coveney, 
Carter, Harlowe, Rogers, & 
Preceded, at 715, vy BORROW ED PLUMES, 
OU RT THEATRE, 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. Joun CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 8.45, THE MAGISTRATE, 
4n original Farcical Play, in three acts, by A. Ww. TINERO, 


Preceded by TWENTY MINUTES UNDER AN UMBRELLA. 
Mr. H. Keeves-Smith and Miss Norreys, 








MPIRE THEATRE. 


Every nine, at8.30, LADY OF THE LOCKET. 

Messrs, J. L. Shine, C. Hayden Coffia, H. M. Ciitford, C. Ryley, H. Evers- 
field, and Henry Bracy; Mesdames rlorenos st. John, Susie Vaughan, 
Lesley Bell, Agues : ee and Edith Brandon, 

Preceded, at7.4 

TEN. MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT. 





LOBE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H, HAWTREY. 





Every evening, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
Preceded, at 8, by a Drama, in one act, entitled 
A BAD PENNY. 
Business Manager, Mr. E. F. BRADLEY. 





(7 RAND TH EAT RE, 
ISLINGTON. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. ( Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 


To-night, at 7.30, LAST NIGHT of of Mr. FRED LESLIE in 

> VAN WINKLE, 
MONDAY, Mr. CHARLES SULLIVAN, 
and company, in Boucicault’s great drama, 
SHAUGHRAUN. 


the celeb d Irish li 








LYMPIC THEATRE, 


Lessee, Mrs, A. CONOVER. 
Under the Direction of Mr. EUGENE C, STAFFORD. 


Every evening, at §.30,a new and original Drama,in a prologue and 
three acts, by Sir RANDAL ROBERTS, entitled 
A DANGEROUS GAME 


The Children’s Chorus composed expressly * this Drama by Lady 
Arthur Hill. 
Preceded, at 8, by a Farce. 


OPE 


_The bangs of “The Guv'nor, 





RA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. DAVID JAMES. 


* with Mr. David James in his original 
i, the Boatbuilder, 

Every phe at 7.45, THE GUV’NOR, 
by E. Lancaseen and k. REECE. 

Atl CHISELLING. 


INCE’S THEATRE. 


P Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
Under the direction bel Mr, ABBEY. 


This evening, at 8.45, ERIL 
adapted from Sardou's ** Nos can 
CLEMENT SCOTT. 

Messrs. Coghlan, H. Beerbohm-Tree, Everill, Carne, Crisp, Weathersby, 
Grattan, and Thornbury ; Mesdames Stirling, Annie Kose, Helena Dacre, 
and Langtry. 

Preceded. at 7.39, by NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 








by B. C., STEPHENSON and 





RINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manage rt, Mr. Mr. WILSON BARREIT. 


Every evening, at 7.30 a.ae NiGHTS), 

HE SILVEK KING, 
by Henry A. JONES and Teser HERMAN. 
Direction of Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 

Business Manager, Mr. J. H. Cops. 


‘Produced under the Sole 


TRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE, 


Every ovening, at 8. 
At 8.45, iia A WIDOW HUNT. 


OOLE’S THRATRE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 





This evening, at 8, for a few nights only, 
CHAWLES ; OR, A FOOL AND HI$ MONEY. 
Comedy, in three acts, by H. I BYRon. 
Mr. J. L. “Toole. 

At 9.30, a Japanese Mystery, written by ARTUR ae, music by GEORGE 

GROSSMITH, entitled THE GkEAT TAY-KIN 
Josiah, Mr. J... Toole. 
At 7.20, 





D&._DUNBAR’s ALKARAM—or, 

ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 
the only cure for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 
Of all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle. Recommended by 
the first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 


ALKARAM. 








UDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager. Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 


NAMESAKES. 
V A 


At8 OPEN HOUSE, 
by H. PY enon, Author of “Our Boys.” Mr. Thomas Thorne and power- 


= Company. 
\ 2 receded, at 8, by THE MAN OPPOSITE. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
Tew 


ON TUESDAY NEXT, MAY 19TH. 


REVISED VERSION OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 


IN THE 








PEARL TYPE. | MINION TYPE. SMALL PICA TYPE. 
16mo. Demy 8vo. P Imperial 8vo. 
s. d. s. d. 
Cloth boards ...... ..... 3 6] Cloth boards ............ 7 6 | Cloth boards ............ 18 0 
Paste grain Roan ...... 5 0! Paste grain Roan...... 10 6 | Turkey morocco, brds. 38 0 
Turkey morocco, limp 8 6| Turkey morocco, limp 17 6 aoe Cloth boards 
Turkey ,, circuit 10 6! Turkey ,, circuit 21 0 ae 2 
And in various other Bindings. 
ALSO, 


THE PARALLEL 


Complete in 5 volumes. 0 
Turkey morocco, brds. 90 0 


FOLLOWING EDITIONS :— 
PICA, Demy 8vo. 


Old Testament only, in 4 “——. 


8. ° 
8s. 4d. | Qloth boards ............ 32 0 
Turkey morocco, brds. 72 0 


~ICA, Royal 8vo. 
ld, Testament only, in 4 — 


50 0 
Turkey morocco,brds. 100 0 


Complete in 5 volumes. 
Cloth boards 62 
Turkey morocco, brds. 125 0 











BIBLE: 


Being the AUTHORISED VERSION arranged in Parallel Columns with the REVISED VERSION, 


MINION TYPE, Crown 4to. 
Cloth, bevelled boards, red CAges ........-.ssseeseeeeererene m6 6 7 
And in other Bindings at all Booksellers’. 





Turkey morocco, bevelled boards, gilt edges............. - £210 0 


The Revised Version is the joint property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 





PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY FROWDE, . | 


Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
AMEN CORNER, LONDON. 


Cc. J. CLAY & SON, 
Cambridge Anibersity 


AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON. 


Press Warehouse, 














‘CLARENDON ‘PRESS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


MODERN LANGUAGES (continued). 


MODERN LANGUAGES. Lessing’s Laokoon. With Notes, &c. By 


Brachet’s Etymological Dictionary of the |; ,;?.nw, phil. Doe, McA. 4s.6a 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, oy ee by G, W. KITCHIN, D.D. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6 GERMAN CLASSICS. 


Brachet’s Historical } of the French we ‘beemash Pam gen neg a gy 
LANGUAGE. Translated by G. W. KITCHIN, D.D. Fifth Edition. HEIM, Phil, Doc., Professor in King’s College, London. 


Extra feap. Svo, 38 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm; a Comedy. 
Lessing’s | Nathan der Weise: a Dramatic 





“Mr, Beintebery' 's knowledge of French literature is —— unuparal- 
leled among English men of ietters.”— Saturday 





Poem. 4s. 6d 
A re a Qe Bee Literature. Second | air hesiy b ndenmoahe to ere of ge countrymen wh 
A Short History of French Literature. Goethe’s Egmont: a Tragedy. 3s. 


Crown 8vo, “* Both in form and matter may be pronounced perfect.” 
“A ane ‘att its kind,” "—Saturday Review. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Specimens of French Literature, Selected Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris: a Drama. 3s. 
and Arranged. Crown Ovo, Os Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell: a Drama. 3s. 6d. 
Corneille’s, Horace. With Notes, &c. Extra Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. School Edition. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth. With a Map. 
Moliere’s »Les, Precieuses Ridicules. With | Schiller’s Historische Skizzen; Egmont’s 


ie that ~~ “1 Rocerng rose: _ yy Bay - R-1.-¥ ”_.. Academy. LEBEN und TOD, and BELAGERUNG von AN IWERPEN. 2s. 6d. 


. se : ; : , 
beaumarchais’s Le Barbier de Seville. With | Heine’s Prosa; being Selections from his 
Notes, &. By AUSTIN DOMSON, 2s. 6d. Modern Ge: “na 4 A Graduated Col 

’ : ’ oaern German aqder. aqua Ol- 
Musset’s } On Bg ba dine pas avec | Amour lection of Prose Extracts from Modern German Writers. Part I. With 
[Just ready. 
L’Eloquence de la Chaire et de la Tribune 
FRANCAISES. By PAUL _— B.A, (Univ. Gallic.). Vol. I. 
French Sacred Oratory. 2s. 6d 
Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 


Corneille’ 8 Cinna, and Moliere’s Les Femmes Baitlon, 3 vols, demy vo, £2 8e 
AV ANTES. Also in 3 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. each. 


Racine’ 8 Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le | Select Charters and other Illustrations of 


MENTEUK. With Louis Racine’s Life of his Father, 28, 6d, = alg of Edward I. Balted by eee tg bed lg AN 
Moliere’ 8 Les Fourberies de Scapin. With , *r.% 

taire’s Life 0 A History of England, principally in the 
Molicre’ 8 Les p he de Scapin, and SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. Trans- 


lat 
RACINE’S ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s Life of Moliére. 2s. 6d. BOASE MA be we me th ee ae a ee eee 


Selections from the Correspondence of} A Short History of the Norman Conquest of 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE and her CHIEF CONTEMPORARIES. ENGLAND. By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., Dy 
Intended more espascially for Girls’ Schools. 3s. | Extra fcap. 8v0, 3s. 6d. - a ee 


Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier | | A History of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
= MAISTRE ; Ourika, by Madame de Duras ; La Dot de i by | LAND : its Causes and Results. By the same, 6 vols., 8vo, £5 9s. 6d. 
Fievée ; Les Jumeaux de I'Hotel Corneille, by Edmond About ; — Vols. I. and II., together, Taga .; Vols. IIL, 1V., and V., separately, 2:8.; 
ventures d'un Eoolier, by Rudolphe Tépffer. Second Edition. 2s, 6d. Vol, VI. (Index ), 108, 6d. 
Regnard’s Le Joueur, and Bruey’s and | The Reign of William Rufus and the Acces- 


PALAPRAT’S LE GRONDEUR. 2. 64 | SION of HENRY I, By thesame. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 


Louis XIV. and his Contemporaries ; as |A Manual of Ancient History. By George 


Described in Extracts from the best M irs of the Sev RAWLINSON, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Second 
tury. 2s, 6d, Edition. Demy 8vo, lds. 


English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a Complete Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. Cloth, 2s.6d. Parts. Il. and III. in preparation. 


HISTORY. 
The Constitutional History of England, in 


its ORIGIN and Se ae By W. STUBBS, D.D. Library 














HISTORY (continued). 
A History of Greece, from its Conquest by 


the ROMANS to the PRESENT TIME, B.C. 146 to A.D. 1864. By G. 
FINLAY, G. D. A New Edition, Kevised throughout, and Edited by 
H.F. TUZE R, M.A. 7 vols., 8vo, £3 10s. 


A History of France. With numerous Maps, 

——_ and Tables. By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 

Vol. TL Second Betenh, to the Year 1453; Vol. II., from 1453-1624 ; Vol. 
JIL, from 1624-1793 


Italy and her Invaders. A.D. 376-476. By 


T. HODGKIN, Fellow 4 University College, London. 2 vols., Svo, 
with Plates and Maps, 32s, 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. 


By J. CLERK MAXWELL, M.A., F.R.S. Second Edition. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, £1 11s. 6d, 


An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. By 


oy aque Author, Edited by WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A. Demy 8vo, 


A Treatise on Statics. By G. M. Minchin, 


. Professor of Applied Mathematics, K.I.E. College, Conper’s Hil 
Thied Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Vol. I. THE BQUIL TBRIUM 
of CO-PLANAR FORCES. Demy 8vo, 9s, [Vol. in the press. 


Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids onl Fluids. 


By the same Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Chemistry for Students. By A. W. William- 


SON, Phil. Doc., F.R.S., University Coll London, A New Edition 
with Selutions: Extra feap Svo, #0. 6d.” i 


Exercises in Practical Chemistry. Vol. I. 


Tay EXERCISES, By A.G, VERNON HARCOURT, M.A., 
and H, G. MADAN, M.A. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, Os. 


Tables of Qualitative Analysis. Arranged 


by H. G. MADAN, M.A. Large 4to, paper covers, 4s. 6d. 


Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and 
Physiological. By Dr. JULIUS SACHS, Professor of Botany in the 
of Wi Second Edition. Edited, with an ae, 
bs 8, H. VINES, » M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of of Christ’s College, Cu 
bridge. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, £1! 11s. 6d. 


Comparative Anatomy of the ay rie 


ORGANS of the yoocee ony x = FERNS. By Dr. A, DE a 


O. BOWER, M.A., F.L.S., and D. 
SCOTT, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.8. Reval’ 22s. 6d. 

“Must call for enthusiastic praise from all competent botanists.” 

Athenaeum. 


A Treatise on Rivers and Canals, relating to 
the Control and Improvement of Rivers, and the Design Soont ma. 
and Development of Canals. By L. F. VERNON HARCOURT, M.A., 

M.LC.E, 2 vols. (Vol. I., Text; Vol. LL, Plates), 8vo, 2ls. 


R. MARTINEAU’S NEW BOO! 


Types of Ethical Theory. ‘By; James Mar- 


TINEAU, D.D., LL.D., ~~ “roe of Manchester New Coll: ge, London. 
2 vols., demy 8v0, cloth, 
“<A more important na to the mg ef ethics has not been 
made by any living writer.”—St. James's Gaze 
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